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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 

THE IMPORTANCE OF SALVATION 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Why stand ye here all the day idle?”—Matt. xx, 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—Interpretation of the farable. Appiication—We must work 
for the sanctification of our souls. Motives—Consideration of who and 
what and from whence we are; God’s design in creating us. What must 
be done? We must will to do the work; must be ever alert; must pray 
for grace; must use the graces given; must avoid all occasion of sin; 
practise the virtues of our state of life. The reward. 


Thus, my brethren, does the Almighty address us. For God 
Himself is understood as the owner of the vineyard, of whom Jesus 
Christ says (John xv, 1), “my father is the husbandman’; the 
vineyard is the soul of man, which each is required to cultivate 
and improve, and we are the laborers who are called upon to em- 
ploy our time in works of justice, with the assurance of receiving 
an abundant reward if we acquit ourselves of the duty required 

of us. The different hours of the day, mentioned in the Gospel, 
may be explained, with reference to the remarkable epochs 
which occur between the beginning of this world and its final 
dissolution; in which view the last hour commences at the com- 
ing of Christ, and we, the Gentiles, are last of all called to work 
in the service of God. Till the arrival of this period the Gen- 
tiles had stood idle, ignorant of the duties of religion and the 
concerns of heaven, because no one had hired them; that is, no 
patriarch or prophet had hitherto announced to them the doctrines 
of salvation; no one had pointed out to them the ways of life and 
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truth. By the several hours of the day allotted for labor may also 
be understood the different periods of human existence; youth, 
manhood, the period of declining life, and the decrepitude of old 
age: for all are not called by the light of heaven to the knowledge 
of truth and the light of grace in the early morn of life, but some 
at the sixth, some at the ninth, and others at the eleventh hour. 
In either application of the parable, we have been called by the 
goodness of God to labor in His vineyard; and if He has not 
delayed to call us till the close of the day, yet let us not on that 
account be slothful or murmur, but let us employ our time in 
working out our salvation with fear and trembling, convinced with 
the great Apostle St. Paul that we can have no assurance of salva- 
tion so as to be free from fear. We have been called by the mercy 
of a loving God to the light of faith, to the knowledge of His 
doctrine; and if we either undervalue this His unmerited mercy, 
or abuse it by negligence; if we run not so as to obtain the prize; 
if we strive not for the mastery; we shall lose the reward promised 
to industry, while others will be honorably received by the Lord 
of the vineyard—admitted to an incorruptible crown. I mean this 
day to stimulate you to active endeavors in the business of salva- 
tion, by offering for your consideration some of the motives which 
press upon us to labor for the sanctification of our souls, and some 
of the means by which we may be successful. 

If we consider who we are, what we are, and from whence we 
come; as also the intention of our Creator in giving us existence: 
we shall not hesitate in seeing sufficient reason for strenuous 
exertions in the cause of God and the salvation of our souls. Why 
did the mighty Lord of heaven and earth honor us with existence? 
Why did He select us, poor helpless beings as we are, and, if not 
ennobled by being destined to immortal life and glory, of no 
consideration whatever? In vain do poor mortals in despicable. 
ostentation exalt themselves to fancied consequence, forgetful that 
having fluttered for the transient hour, having swelled and strutted, 
and made a noise, they disappear as to this world without being 
thought on, or even missed from amongst the number of human 
beings. When we see persons making attempts far beyond their 
powers; when we observe the boy affecting the manners of the 
man, we pity or we smile; and when we consider all the exertions 
of mankind, abstracted from their relation to eternity, we must be 
convinced that all their lofty notions of self-importance, all their 
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pomp and labored magnificence, are more ridiculous and absurd 
than the self-sufficiency of the child, and best represented by those 
little insects which, with varied hues and rapid wing skim the sur- 
face of the pool, in constant motion while the sun continues to 
emit its genial rays, but expire—the short-lived flutterers of a 
summer’s day—as soon as he withdraws his beams. It was the 
Almighty who produced us, nor was it without design that He 
made us what we are. From nothing He raised us to a state of 
existence; and besides the external form with which He clothed 
us, gifted each of us with a soul on which He stamped His own 
image, making it capable of loving, serving and honoring Him; 
He made it immortal, that with Himself and in Himself it might 
enjoy never-ending happiness and glory. By the transgression of 
our first parent, we fell from the exalted state of pure nature in 
which man was originally formed; and the consequence was, 
amongst other calamities, that we betame subject to various evil 
inclinations, that our passions aimed at ascendancy over reason, 
and a strong bias impelled us toward our ruin: it is therefore 
incumbent upon us, if we wish to be saved, to resist the evil 
propensities of our nature; to labor and exert ourselves with 
earnest application in eradicating from the soil of our hearts the 
thorns and briars that struggle there for growth; to cultivate 
the spiritual vineyards of our souls in which we are called to labor. 
This obligation is universal; the rich and the poor, the soldier and 
the mechanic, the prince and the beggar, are all equally subject to 
this important obligation. God Himself cannot dispense from the 
urgency of this duty; for in so doing He would be deficient in 
what He owes to Himself; for being the common Father of all, 
the supreme Lord of the universe, it is for Him to determine 
the employment of His subject creatures; and this employment He 
has fixed to be the sanctification of our souls, by which we give 
honor to Him as the absolute Master of all created beings. Defer 
not then this important concern, but, sensible of your duty 
and the momentous consequences which depend upon the per- 
formance or neglect of your duty, begin without hesitation or 
demur. Nor let the example and the success of those mentioned 
in the Gospel, who began to labor only at the eleventh hour, and 
yet received the same renumeration which was given to them who 
had toiled from early morn, and had borne the burden of the day 
and the heat, be an encouragement to slothful delay. For let it 
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be remembered that they were not called until the eleventh hour; 
that they stood idle because no one had hired them; that they 
immediately obeyed the call and hastened to the vineyard. You 
have received the invitation of heaven, the command of God has 
been notified to you; whatever then be your hour, to you He says: 
“Go ye into my vineyard, and I will give you what shall be just” 
(v. 4). Obey His voice and labor henceforth in good earnest, 
lest you lose the recompense which God promises to those who 
labor in the cultivation of His vineyard; that is, in the sanctifi- 
cation of souls. 

But what is to be performed in order to accomplish the will of 
God and to sanctify your souls? Is any material instrument or 
corporeal strength required? No, my brethren. All that is re- 
quisite is a promptitude of disposition to execute the work which 
is put into your hands, a fervent and unremitted application to 
heaven for interior grace, fortitude to resist the opposition of your 
enemies, and a faithful correspondence with the aids which God 
is ever ready to bestow. Pluck up and destroy every thorn and 
briar, every noxious plant; whatever can prevent the vine from 
bringing forth fruit in rich abundance. Let the soil be repeatedly 
labored and nourished; let the whole be strongly enclosed with a 
hedge or a wall, to secure it against the depredations of enemies. 
Yes, my friends, you must eradicate and destroy the noxious 
weeds of bad habits; pride, with its spreading roots, must be 
plucked out from your souls: the love of this vain world and all its 
contemptible follies, must be extirpated; every habit, every dispo- 
sition and secret affection must be crushed and destroyed, that 
all may rise and flourish for God alone, and produce fruit agree- 
able in His sight. But this is not all; every virtue necessary in 
your situation must be cultivated and made productive; the soul 
must be strengthened, and, as it were, manured by frequent medi- 
tation on God, the source of all good; and continued supplications 
must be addressed to Him, that the dews of His spiritual graces 
may descend upon you and give fruitfulness to your otherwise 
barren soil. The wall must be built around it and unceasing vigi- 
lance must be observed, or the malice of your spiritual enemies 
will prevail against you; the wild beasts will make incursions and 
destroy the fruits of your labor. According to the expression of 
the Psalmist, “The boar out of the wood hath laid it waste, and a 
singular wild beast hath devoured it” (Ps. Ixxix, 14). 
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You can not bring forth good fruit, without care and industry, 
and yet you act as if fruit pleasing to God would show itself 
and ripen without any solicitude or attention on your part; you 
call the work of salvation a work of difficulty; the mortifying of 
self-will and the subjection of your passions you represent as a 
task of immense hardship, and yet you scarcely give it a serious 
thought; you find that you can not eradicate your passions, or 
divest yourselves of your criminal habits, without offering violence 
to your propensities and crucifying the flesh; and you, neverthe- 
less, proceed with the utmost unconcern. You know, and by sad 
experience you have been taught to know, that the devil, your 
declared foe, never sleepeth nor slumbereth; that he is ever 
upon the watch, and the least occasion being given, he rushes to 
seize and to devour. Of this you are thoroughly convinced; 
and yet no precaution, no vigilance is employed to meet and defeat 
his wily stratagems. You say to God and to yourselves in the 
moments of occasional reflection, that you are desirous of avoiding 
sin, and will relinquish those works which are hateful to Him and 
ruinous to your souls; but those moments of serious thought 
once over, the same eager thirst for dangerous amusements and 
gratifications returns and is indulged; the same self-exposure to 
dangerous occasions is voluntarily incurred; and is it surprising 
that you do not conquer your passions? Is it wonderful that you 
relapse for ever and again into your former sins? Oh, no! Nature, 
if left to follow its own perverse bent, and exposed without caution 
and precaution to the suggestions and assaults of its inveterate 
enemies, will choose the track that leads to misery. 

But you have been repeatedly warned; the parable of this day 
illustrates, and your own experience confirms it, that the affair 
of salvation demands assiduous labor; that “the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and only the violent bear it away” (Matt. 
xi, 12). This moment then be aroused to energy; shake off the 
slumbers of supine indolence. “Lo! the kingdom of God is within 
you,” says our Lord—neglect it not. Let that sentence of your 
Saviour ever resound in your ears and operate on your hearts. 
“What doth it profit a man if he gain, etc. . . . or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?” (Matt. xvi, 26). Health, 
riches, pleasures, and every earthly joy die away and perish for- 
ever; but the soul survives them all, and according to its deserts 
it enters into a life of bliss or torment never to have an end. 
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Labor then, my brethren, for the bliss and glory that shall endure 
forever. Cheaply are they purchased by transient labor, which is 
alleviated by the grace of God, and leads to the possession of Him 
in eternal felicity. Amen. 





SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
ON HEARING THE WORD OF GOD 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“The seed is the word of God.”—Luke viii, 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—The parable and its setting. Refers not only to the external 
but also to the interior hearing of the word of God. Refers, then, to the 
countless actual graces continuously given by God through the merits of 
Jesus. Many have felt but rejected these inspirations. Obstacles to the 
interior word of God; First, dissipation of mind and heart; second, cal- 
lousness and stupidity with regard to spiritual things; third, love of the 
world, its riches and pleasures. Helps to the hearing of God’s voice in 
the soul; First, watchfulness; second, patience and fortitude. Love of 
God is the foundation for success. The reward. 


In the Gospel I have just read, my brethren, you discover the 
loving goodness of your Redeemer, and the infinite pains He took 
in giving instruction. In the towns and villages, in the open 
country and on the seashore, He preached the kingdom of God 
and salvation to man. While employed in reclaiming the vicious, 
informing the ignorant and communicating blessings to all, it 
happened that a great concourse of people flocked to Him from 
the neighboring town, and to them He addressed the parable 
you have just heard. To impress His hearers with a sense of the 
importance of what had been spoken to them, He concludes with 
that significant expression: “Let him that hath ears to hear, hear.” 
But what is the seed of which our Lord speaks in the parable? 
He has Himself informed us that it is the word of God. But is 
it only the written word of God contained in the sacred Scriptures, 
or the word delivered to you by His appointed ministers and ad- 
dressed to your external hearing? No, my friends; it is more- 
over and principally the interior word of God, addressed to our 
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hearts and understandings, inviting some to forsake the ways of 
doubt, perplexity and error; pressing and soliciting others to live 
according to that holy faith to which He has gratuitously called 
them. It is those beneficient illustrations of divine grace, those 
supernatural lights which have so often beamed upon your minds, 
and irresistibly convinced you of the vanity of earthly things and 
the solidity of celestial goods; which urge you to abandon the one 
and to seek the other; which disclose to you the goodness of your 
God, His unbounded perfections, and the beauty of the humanity 
of His Son Christ Jesus; those favorable lights which discover to 
you the evil you are to avoid and the good you are to follow; it 
is the cause of those pious sentiments and affections arising from 
that disgust of the world which God Himself inspires ; of those emo- 
tions which lead to a life of virtue. But oh, how greatly is this 
inward word of God neglected! and how fatal is the neglect! 
Let me this day persuade you to cherish and obey this interior 
word speaking in secret to your souls; and let me show you what 
it is that so often renders these silent calls and admonitions of the 
Almighty inefficacious in your regard. 

These internal secret communications, my brethren, are no other 
than the actual grace of God, which is a certain interior aid, 
transiently impressed upon the understanding and the will, by 
which those powers of the soul, insufficient as they are of them- 
selves, are enabled to produce supernatural acts, by which justice 
or increase of justice is acquired. How valuable and important 
are these inspirations of heaven! How highly are we exalted and 
honored when God Himself deigns thus to speak to our souls, 
and to aid them by His grace! From God Himself does the honor 
and the favor proceed, and from His Son Jesus Christ, who has 
merited it by His passion. The price of purchase is the blood of 
a God made man! Its virtue and efficacy are such as to make us 
agreeable to God, objects of complacency in His sight! It is 
a fire which purifies, enlightens and consumes us, and by means 
of it we are enabled to merit an immortal crown every moment 
of our lives. Has not the Lord frequently and abundantly imparted 
this celestial seed to our souls? In every age of life, every day 
and almost every hour of the day, has not His divine grace been 
sensibly experienced, awakening in your souls a sense of His good- 
ness, and of your duty; inspiring you with a horror for the monster 
sin, and a dread of those punishments which are reserved for 
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those who commit it. Even those, whose situation in life has been 
the farthest removed from the opportunities of instruction, or the 
knowledge of His saving faith, have, at some period or other, 
been favored with the means of acquiring a knowledge of the 
truth; have been stimulated by the cry of conscience; have been 
solicited by the sweet encouragement and invitations of heaven, to 
forsake their evil ways and turn to God and peace. If neglected 
by parental care; if wholly abandoned to the sway of the passions ; 
if brought up unmindful of God and of salvation, instructed 
only in business and concerns of the present life, still something 
has occurred, some event has happened, perhaps beyond all human 
calculation or conjecture, which has opened to them the neces- 
sary means of instruction, and brought them to the path of duty 
and religion. If the graces of God have been disregarded; 
if the means He has provided have been neglected; if you have 
been moved and half determined, and have then looked back 
upon the pleasures of the world and past enjoyments; if then 
you have hesitated, and just advanced and then recoiled, and at 
length suffered yourselves to be drawn back to the way of vanity 
and sinful enjoyment; if having rejected the graces of heaven, you 
now abandon yourselves to forgetfulness of His mercies, and to 
cruel, fatal ingratitude, yours is the fault, and yours will be the 
just punishment of folly and ingratitude. How often, in the 
moments of serious reflection, has He brought to your view the 
enormity of your guilt and alarmed you with fears of His justice! 
Then have you felt a terror at the contemplation of your wretched 
state; dismayed at the prospect of eternity, perhaps you then 
resolved to leave the broad road of vice, and, notwithstanding 
every difficulty, to enter with courage on the narrow road that 
leads to life, and by steady perseverance to obtain the crown of 
immortal glory. Thousands have felt these inspirations, have re- 
ceived them on the surface of their souls, but have never suffered 
them to sink deep into their hearts, and therefore, having “believed 
for a while, in the time of temptation have fallen away.” Some new 
object has succeeded in obliterating the impressions of grace; the 
clouds of adversity have been dispersed; the serious resolutions 
they had then formed have disappeared in the sunshine of pros- 
perous fortune, and their fickle minds have given up the plan of 
wholesome reform. 

Has this never been the case with any of you, my friends? Have 
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you never, after feeling within you the powerful operations of 
divine grace, and for the moment yielding to them, again returned to 
your accustomed pursuits and evil habits, while the reiterated invi- 
tations of your loving Father have each time been received with 
increased coldness, and the work of your conversion is, at this 
moment, as remote as ever; perhaps more remote, as being more 
difficult than formerly. Oh, unhappy Christian, why should you 
shut your eyes against the light? Why stifle those kind emotions, 
the effect of God’s grace? What a neglect of His goodness, for- 
bearance and mercy? Can man, possessed of reason, that noble 
gift of heaven, so unaccountably pervert the valuable prerogative 
of his nature, and lose the prize because he will not stretch out 
his hands to receive it? Dear Christian brethren, be sensible of 
your folly and guilt in thus despising the bounty of God, and of His 
Son Jesus Christ! Endeavor henceforth to repair your past mis- 
conduct; and if this day you shall hear the voice of your God, 
even by my feeble organ, harden not your hearts, but attend to 
me while I unfold to you the general obstacles which present 
themselves to those who attempt this spiritual renovation, and learn 
in what manner you are to correspond with the merciful calls of 
your Lord and Saviour, in order to overcome them. 

The obstacles which oppose the interior word of God speaking 
to the hearts of men, are usually of the same nature as those 
which obstruct His exterior word addressed to the senses by ex- 
hortations, good books, and the like, and are in the same manner 
represented by the ground mentioned in the Gospel as barren and 
unproductive. The first obstacle is that dissipation of mind and 
of heart which refuses to cherish instruction and inspiration. The 
senses, which are the avenues to the soul, and the soul itself, are 
as a high road, continually open to passengers of every description: 
purposes of amendment, pious resolutions of attending to the one 
thing necessary, sentiments of love, gratitude, and obedience to 
God occasionally make their appearance, but are speedily trampled 
under foot by the crowds of promiscuous visitors, who continually 
frequent this open thoroughfare. Ah! how shall attention be given 
to the secret workings of the Holy Spirit; to the still, small voice 
of God, when the ear is given without reserve to the loud clamor 
of the passions, the noise of the world, and the vociferations of 
creatures! These, says St. Bernard, keep up a powerful and con- 
tinual sound, but the voice of God is not to be heard in the chorus. 
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The second obstacle is generally the consequence of the first. 
When dissipation and vanity have been long indulged, the heart 
becomes callous against the impressions of divine grace and the 
calls of heaven. The understanding, enslaved to the passions, is ob- 
scured by the errors and false maxims of the world, which are 
admitted without examination, and adopted without reflection. 
Then, if the light shine upon them, “it shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehendeth it not” (John i, 5). “They love 
darkness rather than light . . . for every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light” (ib. iii, 20). The word of God is to them a para- 
dox, an enigma, which they hear without understanding; they 
resist His calls and invitations, without ever lamenting their mis- 
fortune; they labor in the accumulation of their own misery, and 
thus the prophecy of Isaiah is accomplished in them; for “seeing 
they see not, and hearing they hear not; neither do they under- 
stand” (Matt. xiii, 13). 

The third obstacle to the operation of divine grace in the souls 
of men, is the fatal love of riches and pleasures, which, rising with 
hasty growth, chokes the seed of God’s heavenly word. At first 
the poor deluded victims feel a hesitation and fear; they feel and 
almost acknowledge that they are not proceeding in a line of con- 
duct agreeable to God and consistent with duty, and seem to 
wish they could prevail on themselves to follow the dictates of 
reason, religion and conscience. If, perchance, they experience a 
kind of disrelish for the vanities of life, occasioned by some mis- 
fortune or disappointment, they improve not the favorable oppor- 
tunity, they correspond not with the call of God, they suffer the 
thorns to grow. Instead of instantly endeavoring to eradicate 
from the heart the particular obstacle to the grace of God, they 
expose themselves to dangers which have been repeatedly fatal; 
they can not prevail on themselves to relinquish pleasures which 
have frequently proved destructive to virtue; they still seek that 
conversation which has often been the occasion of slander, back- 
biting and envy; the injury they have done to their neighbor, in 
this way, they refuse to repair; the mammon of this world they 
will not resign, even to restore to their neighbor what is his own; 
in short, interest and pleasure keep their wonted ascendancy; the 
voice of religion, of conscience and of God, is stifled or hushed 
to silence, and present gratification triumphs over the invitations 
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of future happiness, the glittering follies of time over the endless 
glories of eternity. 

Own the truth, oh, you who still keep at a distance from duty 
and from God; has not this been precisely your case? Give glory 
to God, acknowledge that nothing has been wanting on His part, 
that He has continually invited and urged you to virtue, and you 
have refused to comply with His grace, preferring self-will and 
self-love to the inspirations of heaven? Unworthy preference! Oh, 
cease to withstand the voice of God, which still calls to you to 
withdraw from vanity and to seek repose where alone it is to be 
found. Henceforward make a proper use of His grace, let your 
hearts be that good soil yielding fruit a hundredfold. 

For this two things are especially required: a constant watchful- 
ness over yourselves and continued attention to what the Lord 
shall communicate to the interior of your souls, to the light 
which He shall vouchsafe to impart to your understandings. 
Let the young, imitating the youthful Samuel, say to Him: 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth” (I Kings iii, 10). 
Let the more advanced in age imitate the blessed Virgin, who 
diligently noticed the words and actions of our Saviour, “keep- 
ing all those things carefully in her heart” (Luke ii, 51). Let 
all resolve, after the example of holy David, to receive the 
word and keep it, saying with him: “I will hear what the Lord 
shall speak in me” (Ps. Ixxxiv, 9). Secondly, patience is necessary 
and Christian fortitude, to bear and submit to whatever shall be 
prepared for you to encounter; and it will be requisite that you 
offer a holy violence to yourselves, without which the kingdom of 
heaven is not to be carried. Whoever imagines that eternal happi- 
ness is to be obtained without effort or struggle, has never yet 
reflected on the subject, has never thought on the express declara- 
tions of unerring truth; and whoever leaves it, as he imagines, 
to chance, is his own deceiver, and shall inevitably meet the fate 
of the indolent and unprofitable servant. God is merciful and will 
receive the humble penitent, but God is just and will cast off for- 
ever those who despise His mercies. Of all who are suffering the 
weight of His indignation in the abyss of misery, none there are 
who did not experience the goodness and the grace of God, and 
who did not despise them; none who did not feel some good desires, 
the effect of His love, but rendered them inefficacious by their negli- 
gence in suppressing or disregarding them. 
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Expose not yourselves, my dear friends, who are called to immor- 
tal glory, expose not yourselves to that dismal sentence which shall 
doom the sinner to spend an eternity in fruitless sorrow and 
bitterest self-execration. Follow the attraction of grace, obey 
the call of heaven, which solicits you to your own undoubted in- 
terest. Be not deterred by the representations of self-love; self 
is an enemy; hear him not, but hearken rather to Him who 
promises to those who take up His yoke that, notwithstanding the 
weakness and corruption of nature, it shall be found sweet and 
the burthen of His law light. Love makes all things easy that are 
undergone for the sake of those we love; and when God, who alone 
can satisfy the desires of the soul, is the object of affection, He 
recompenses His servants, even here below, for all that is suffered 
for His sake, with such abundance of consolations, such assurances 
of superior joys hereafter, as to make them exclaim with St. Paul, 
that “the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us (Rom. 
viii, 18). Give ear to those, who from their abodes of glory en- 
courage you to follow their example. The clouds, say they, are 
now dispersed, the winter is past, the storms and the floods are 
over; peace, and joy, and glory, are our portion forever. Arise, 
then, come to us, come to your God who invites and presses you to 
seek what is for your good; to enjoy the happiness which He has 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world. Oh, He is 
loving and merciful, and of His mercies there is no end. He will 
give you every good for time and for eternity; for He will reward 
you with Himself. 
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QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
ON DEATH 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Remember, man, that thou art dust, and into dust thou shalt return.”— 
Gen. iii, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—The spirit of Lent. Humility and penance the special virtues 
of the holy season. Meditation on death the most valuable aid at the 
present moment. This meditation teaches the emptiness, the vanity and 
the instability of-sinful gratifications; tells us likewise of the chastise- 
ments reserved by God for all who die in mortal sin; of their severity and 
of their eternity. The certainty, the nearness, the physical sequela of 
death. The good resolutions that should animate us at the beginning of 
Lent. 


The Church of Christ, ever studious of the welfare of her off- 
spring, omits no means, no endeavor by which her children may 
be withdrawn from sin and led to penance. Approaching now to 


the penitential time of Lent, and entering upon that solemn fast 
which the concurring testimony of every age since the time of 
the Apostles evinces to have been instituted by them, we are 
called this day to contemplate our loving Redeemer going up 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, in order to accomplish “all things that 
were written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man” (Luke 
xviii, 31). We are invited to a consideration of the sufferings of 
our Divine Master and model, to animate us cheerfully to submit 
to the rigors of corporeal mortification; to unite our sufferings 
with His, “for he bore our infirmities and carried our sorrows; 

he was wounded for our iniquities; he was bruised 
for our sins; . . . and by his bruises we are healed” (Isaiah 
lili, 4). And on the first day of the great annual apostolic fast, 
we are called to submit to an humiliating ceremony, which if well 
attended to, is calculated to prepare us for the work of penance, 
to spend the time of Lent in weeping and mourning for our sins. 
Receiving the ashes on our foreheads, we are addressed in the 
same words which the Almighty used to our first parent when He 
denounced against him the sentence of malediction incurred by 
sensuality and disobedience. It was by the indulgence of the 
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sensual appetite that sin originally came into the world, by the 
indulgence of sensuality it is perpetuated, and it is by mortify- 
ing and restraining sensuality that we are to return to God. While 
we are reminded of our fallen state by the words pronounced at 
the time we receive the ashes, we are also reminded of the conse- 
quences of our fall: “Remember, man,” etc.; and if we allow the 
humiliating admonition to make a just impression upon our hearts 
as well as upon our minds, our affections and desires will be 
taken off from the deceitful and pernicious allurements of this 
cheating world, and turned to objects of eternal moment. “In all 
thy works,” says the wise men, “remember thy last end, and thou 
shalt never sin” (Ecclus. vii, ult, v.). I shall endeavor to convince 
you, my brethren, that nothing tends more effectually to preserve 
us from the commission of sin than the frequent meditation upon 
death ; and consequently that nothing can more powerfully conduce 
to our spending the approaching season of penance in a suitable 
manner, nothing more securely lead us to sanctity of life at all 
times and in all seasons. 

Whatever tends to check the impetuous ardour of our passions 
must necessarily tend to preserve us from sin; since it is by heark- 
ening to their delusive sophistry, and yielding to their solicitations, 
that we transgress the commandments of God and involve ourselves 
in real misery. Now there is, most certainly, nothing which so 
evidently exposes the deceptions, so successfully restrains the vio- 
lence of passion, as a conviction of the vanity and instability of those 
gratifications which passion solicits and a knowledge of the dreadful 
chastisements which are incurred by those gratifications; and this 
conviction is efficaciously produced by frequently placing before our 
eyes that awful hour in which we shall be conveyed from this world 
and all that excites either hope or fear, to an untried region, in 
which our lot once determined will be unalterably fixed for never- 
ending ages. 

Would we wish to be persuaded of the vanity of every earthly 
satisfaction and fleeting pleasures? Let us fairly inquire what they 
are and what they yield. Let us ask those envied mortals, who 
have passed their days in uninterrupted gratification of their wishes 
and desires; who have never been induced to restrain or govern a 
single wish which they fancied would give pleasure by its indul- 
gence; who have obsequiously yielded to every craving of their 
passions ; and who, if unrestrained acquiescence in the solicitations 
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of inordinate appetite could bestow real pleasure, have reveled 
in delight; let us ask these; but, my brethren, let us make the 
inquiry when the awful moment of approaching dissolution con- 
vinces them that their end is near at hand; placed at their bedside, 
when they have no longer hope of future indulgence, let us 
inquire respecting the past; let us beg to be informed what fruits 
they have reaped from the enjoyments of earthly satisfaction; 
what they now feel, or what content they have ever felt in sensual 
joys and pleasures. Ah! they will now reply that they never 
experienced real delight; that true content of mind they never 
knew ; that remorse and dread were the fruits of all their supposed 
joys; that the approach of death gives them time to look back 
upon what they have been doing, and that they can discover 
nothing worthy their pursuit or love. They now discover the 
vanity of all sublunary things, the emptiness of every earthly con- 
cern. In the words of the wise man they will exclaim: “We have 
erred from the way of truth, and the light of justice hath not 
shined unto us, and the sun of understanding hath not risen upon 
us. We wearied ourselves in the way of iniquity . . . but 
the way of the Lord we have not known. What hath pride profited 
us? or what advantage hath the boasting of riches brought us? 
All those things are passed away like a shadow . . . we have 
been able to show no mark of virtue; but are consumed in our 
wickedness” (Wisd. v. 6, etc.). The ambitious will inform us 
that they now discover that the path of true glory is alone the path 
of virtue; that honor and greatness are seated in real magnificence 
beyond the grave; that they have been toiling to no purpose in 
fruitless, no less than painful exertions. “We have walked through 
hard ways; but the way of the Lord we have not known” (ib. 
v. 7). The voluptuary will acknowledge with confusion that wal- 
lowing in sensual pleasures, and aspiring to naught above corporeal 
delights, he forgot his immortal soul—he degraded his nobler 
principal, his better part; neglected his exalted destiny; and is now 
convinced, by a melancholy experience, that every earthly grati- 
fication is unworthy the affections of a being formed for heavenly 
joys and eternal happiness. “Vanity of vanities, and all things are 
vanity” (Eccles. xii, 8), will exclaim every follower of the 
world in those important moments, when things of the earth are 
seen as they are, without prejudice or partiality, and when the 
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voice of truth is heard, unbiassed by inclination, undisguised by 
artifice. 

As to the instability of all that passion recommends, we know 
that every earthly enjoyment is momentary and evanescent, that 
every pleasure of life disappoints expectation, is so short as to be 
forgotten almost in the moments of fruition; and when past leaves 
nothing behind save only too often the excruciating remembrance 
of guilt, and dread remorse at the recollection of peace and inno- 
cence bartered for a mere shadow of delight, and of virtue sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of illicit gratification. Yes, my brethren, bitter 
is the cup of sensual pleasure, though its appearance invite and its 
first taste seem sweet; soon, ah! soon it is found to contain a hate- 
ful bitter; soon is it seen that beneath the surface lies a noxious 
sediment which communicates itself in pernicious commixture 
and remains when all that seemed so sweet is perceived no longer. 
Unhappy, my brethren, are all the children of this world! “the way 
of peace they have not known” (Ps. xiii, 3); “but tribulation and 
anguish upon the soul of every man that worketh evil” (Rom. 
ii, 9). Itis by meditating upon death, which is to introduce you into 
a life where folly shall deceive no longer, that you will discover 
the emptiness, the vanity and instability of every earthly satis- 
faction, and be convinced that only to be virtuous is to be happy. 

But besides the cruel anguish which criminal indulgence and the 
gratification of passion bring with them in life, faith presents to us 
infinitely severer chastisements in the life to come, lamentation 
and wo without end or mitigation. We know that as all which 
pleases in this world passes away with time, so when time shall be 
no more, the reign of eternity commences, and whatever has a 
beginning in eternity can never have an end. The punishments 
reserved for guilt, no less than the rewards prepared for virtue, 
shall continue in co-existence with the independent, self-existing, 
eternal Deity, who shall inflict the one and confer the other. 
Let the impious glory in present prosperity; let them drown 
remorse in insensibility and extinguish reason, that they may stifle 
reflection; at length the moment must arrive when they will be 
compelled to see the folly of their proceedings, and will foresee 
all the dreadful consequences of vice. Struck by the hand of their 
much injured Lord; stretched out on the bed of sickness, while 
ebbing life convinces them that this world is on the point of finish- 
ing in their regard, they will then look back upon those scenes 
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which were once esteemed so happy with horror and surprise; 
the restrospect will furnish no hope; the prospect of futurity 
will inspire consternation and black despair. The hope of the 
wicked is as dust which is blown away with the wind, and as a 
thin froth which is dispersed by the storm, and as a smoke that is 
scattered abroad by the breeze, and as the remembrance of a guest 
of one day who passeth by. “But the just shall live for evermore, 
and their reward is with the Lord and the care of them in the Most 
High” (Wisd. v, 15). 

These reflections, provided you impress them upon your minds 
and are careful frequently to renew them, will dispose you to pass 
the holy season of Lent with real profit; will powerfully help you 
to avoid sin, and at all times and seasons tend to promote yout 
sanctification. With this view enter upon the fast of Lent, in senti- 
ments of humility and penance; nor can anything inspire these 
sentiments with greater effect than the meditation upon death, 
which the ceremony of Ash Wednesday necessarily brings to your 
mind. “Remember that you are dust and must shortly return to 
dust,” and you will be humble; you will lose your attachment to 
those things which are craved for by “the body of this death” 
(Rom. vii, 24), you will labor to subject the “law in your members, 
fighting against the law of your mind and captivating you in the 
law of sin” (ib.) ; and to subdue this law of sin you will willingly 
embrace the practises of mortification and self-denial, which alone 
can subdue or restrain it. Let each of us say to himself: “It is 
appointed unto men once to die” (Heb. ix, 27). Death can not be 
very far removed from me; then shall this body which I now 
indulge and pamper return to the earth; this flesh which now draws 
me so often into sin become the feast of filthy worms. Oh, vile body 
and proud flesh, shall I encourage your demands, by which my 
soul will be plunged into endless misery, and you also participate 
hereafter in its pains and anguish? If I comply with your solicita- 
tions I am lost forever, both soul and body; if I let the time of 
mercy, the acceptable time, pass away without availing myself of 
the goodness of my God, who allows me this time that I-may 
redeem the past, have I not reason to expect a miserable death, 
to be followed by a miserable eternity! Oh, then I will embrace His 
proffered mercy; I will begin, I will delay no longer. Henceforth 
I will own my pride, which I have endeavored to excuse and 
palliate ; I will labor to eradicate this root of all my evils. Vanity, 
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farewell; I now renounce thee with deliberate reflection forever 
and ever; self-love, thou cursed idol which hast received all my 
worship, I abjure thee; I will turn from thee, profane flesh, to 
which I am sacrificing my immortal soul. Whatever I have 
acquired by unjust means I will resign now, while I can do it with 
advantage to myself, lest death should tear it from me in spite of 
resistance, and hell should be my portion forever. I will look into 
my soul and search into all its recesses; not, as heretofore, with 
partiality, shutting my eyes against my defects, wishing to be 
deceived and striving to be my own deceiver; but I will invoke 
the light of the Holy Ghost; will do my utmost to discover 
all my faults, particularly my ruling passion, which is the main 
source of all my prevarications and perversity; I will now consult 
the guardian of my soul, the conductor of my conscience; I will 
harken to what my friends shall advise in their zeal for my welfare, 
and even my enemies shall be made to afford help by discovering 
to me failings, which the partial eye of friendship could not 
observe. In a word, I will imitate my Lord and Master, I will 
take up my cross and follow Him who, being innocent, died to 
expiate my offenses. 

My beloved friends, these reflections and resolutions, frequently 
encouraged and attended to, will produce the most salutary effects ; 
will fill your souls with peace which the world can not give, with 
hope and comfort. Receiving the ashes on your heads, approach in 
spirit to the moments of your dissolution; consider yourselves as 
submitting to the decree of the Most High, as bowing to His 
appointment and, as it were, by anticipation yielding to the supe- 
riority of mother earth, who shall again receive you into her womb, 
to bring you forth in her second parturition immortal. The time 
will come, nor is it far distant, when we shall be laid, our mortal 
part at least, which we so much cherish and indulge, in the cold 
earth, soon to be forgotten, and to be succeeded by another race 
of mortals, as we have succeeded to those who have gone before 
us. As we tread the churchyard, the repository of the dead for 
ages, how much of the earth on which we walk was once animated! 
The fields and roads over which you pass have been heretofore 
fattened with the blood of the slain; the surrounding country has 
been the theater on which adverse armies have met in sanguinary 
conflict ; and within the space of a single mile from this spot was 
sacrificed the collected force of the whole island, by the unpitying 
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cruelty of savage invaders. At every step we may tread where 
heroes once renowned in war, men famous in their generation, 
have spilt their blood and fallen in battle. Their bodies have been 
committed to the grave, and have mingled with the earth; their 
fame has perished ; they are now unnoticed and unknown; and even 
their bones have crumbled into dust. 

“Remember, man,” etc.; descend in spirit into the tombs of the 
mighty dead, and there converse with their ashes. They will cry 
out to you, while pompous panegyrics and fulsome inscriptions 
decorate their monuments; “Vanity of vanities,” etc.; and while 
they are extolled where they are no more, their souls are tortured 
in hell, where they are doomed to live forever. Oh, my friends, 
let these thoughts sink deep into your minds and never be oblit- 
erated; recall them to mind every day of Lent and every day 
of your remaining life; they will help to restrain the fury of your 
passions, humble your pride, and cause you to embrace penance 
with alacrity and joy as the surest seed of future happiness and 
glory. Remember your last end, that you may be preserved from 
sin and guarded against temptation; when difficulties alarm and 
terrify you, add to the thought of your own death the remembrance 


of the painful agonies of your expiring Redeemer; this will make 
the bitter cup of sufferings sweet to you, will animate you to atone 
for your sins, and when your bodies shall sink in death and return 
to dust, this will prepare your souls to appear before your Judge, 
and obtain for you a happy and eternal union with your Father 
and your God. 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 
ON REPENTANCE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 
“When he had fasted forty days, he was afterwards hungry.—Matt. iv, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—The example of Jesus, who fasted for our sakes. Repentance 
necessary for the sinner. Now is the acceptable time. Object of repent- 
ance—to gain eternal life. We are helped in this by the prayers of the 
Church and the supplications of the holy ones of earth. Means; First, re- 
tirement from the world, with its vanities and pleasures, as far as duty 
will allow; second, prayer—continuous, fervent prayer; third, bodily 
mortification and mortification of the spirit; fourth, assiduous resistance 
to the attacks of the devil. The example of Christ will help us in all 
these means. Resolutions. Reward. 


A remarkable incident in the life of our Redeemer is this day 
offered to our consideration. Having received Baptism at the 
hands of John, He is conducted by the Holy Spirit into a gloomy 


desert, the resort of savage beasts, as we are informed by St. 
Mark (i, 13); here He continued forty days and as many nights, 
without taking any corporeal nourishment, and was afterward 
tempted by the devil. As fasting is a powerful mean of making 
atonement to God for our sins, of subduing the flesh, together 
with its passions and concupiscences; as it brings us nearer to God 
and gives spiritual force and energy to the spirit, in proportion as 
the flesh is brought into subjection; as it enables the soul to 
aspire after God by purer converse, by breaking the bonds of 
earthly attachment, the Church of God, in order to encourage her 
children to embrace with alacrity so beneficial a practise, places 
before our eyes the example of our Lord Himself doing penance 
for the sins of man, by rigorous fasting and fervent prayer. Now, 
then, is “the acceptable time”; the period is arrived which, so far 
from overcasting our hearts with gloom and melancholy, ought to 
fill them with holy joy, from the consideration of our being now, 
in a particular manner, united with the whole Church of God upon 
earth, in abridging the powers of our infernal foe, in breaking 
down the barriers between our souls and divine grace, in offering 
violence to heaven by an assault pleasing to the King of Heaven, 
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our Lord and God. “Now is the acceptable time, and these are 
the days of salvation”; let us not suffer them to glide away unac- 
ceptable to God, unprofitable to ourselves. Let us not delay our 
conversion, “lest we die in our sins.” This menace our Saviour 
made to the Jews, and He makes it to all who proceed in sin, either 
hardened against His grace or negligent in employing it. I mean 
to offer you some cogent motives for immediate repentance and 
some effectual means by which you may give permanence and 
stability to your conversion. 

If the accomplishment of our salvation be accounted of real 
value; if to gain immortal glory and to escape eternal torments 
be objects worthy our endeavor, the expediency of immediately 
effecting these great purposes must be acknowledged; and the 
sinner whose life depends on the will of that God whom he has 
so repeatedly provoked by his crimes, should rejoice that the time 
of repentance is allowed him, and avail himself of it without a 
moment’s delay. Our existence is in the hands of God; our ever- 
lasting happiness or misery depends upon our correspondence with 
His graces; if we die in our sins, repentance is no longer possible, 
mercy no longer attainable. Rage and anguish and despair, with 
every curse which folly and obstinacy have merited, will tear the 
heart of the obdurate sinner throughout eternity. The means 
which he possessed of gaining heaven will then be seen to be the 
most easy to be acquired and exercised; but he has thrown them 
away and his loss is irreparable. Now, then, is “the acceptable 
time”; the present is yours, my brethren, and by employing it well, 
you may escape the gnawings of fell remorse and endless despera- 
tion. It is particularly at the present season of humiliation and pen- 
ance, during the forty days of Lent, that you may recover the favor 
of your great Lord, the Sovereign of Heaven. These forty days may 
be made days of future, everlasting joy, “days of salvation.” It is 
at this time that the Almighty gives especial graces to the sinner. 
He beholds His faithful servants prostrate before Him and suppli- 
cating for themselves and their brethren; He hears the voice of 
His ministers crying out to Him between the vestibule and the 
altar, “Spare, O Lord, spare thy people”; He views His whole 
Church with united efforts putting to flight the powers of darkness; 
the tears, the sighs, the bodily austerities of His friends plead not 
in vain. 

It is not what we perform, miserable sinners, that ascends before 
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the throne of God and draws down the mercies of the Lord upon 
His rebellious people. Let us not think that our pitiful exertions, 
of which, alas! we make so much account, can avert the vengeance 
of the Most High from the heads of guilty nations and individuals ; 
no, it is to be attributed to the prayers and fasts of many who, 
amidst a variety of temptation, serve their God in purity of heart, 
and who, amidst the too general defection of those who enjoy the 
happiness of true religion, still remain untainted by the pes- 
tiferous breath of a corrupt world; still refuse to bend their knee 
to Baal; to the fervent supplications of those devout Christians 
of either sex, those angels in human form who, in pure contempt 
of the world and for the love of God, have relinquished all its 
seducements, and devoted their lives to perpetual solitude; who 
have overcome the flesh by practising austerities, at which our 
delicacy shudders even in the recital; and have subdued the devil 
by a humble adherence to the Cross of Jesus, which is never 
absent from their minds and hearts; these illustrious combatants 
in the service of the great King, these magnanimous spirits of 
whom the world is not worthy, unite their sufferings with those 
of their Head, to prevent the anger of God from bursting in 
destructive thunder upon a guilty race who, with sins like those 
of Sodom and Gomorra, provoke the majesty of heaven. Oh! 
join with them, my brethren, now while it is in your power; your 
God invites you; His hand is open to bestow His graces and to 
receive your repentance. Delay not; time passes away with rapid 
flight; the arrows of death fly thick around you concealed from 
mvrtal eye—he takes his aim and draws his bow; thousands are 
falling by the hand of this universal destroyer; wait not, then, 
till unexpectedly you find yourself struck down and borne away 
into his dread dominions. Delay not even till the end of this Lent, 
but now, with all the fervor of your souls, embrace the means 
which God has afforded you, in order to obtain His mercy and to be 
reconciled to Him. Delay will increase your difficulties; new and 
unforeseen obstacles will arise; sinful habits will acquire additional 
strength; the grace of God will be diminished; the devil will 
obtain increase of influence; a thousand obstacles may arise to 
occasion fresh delay, and the Almighty, fatigued with your reiter- 
ated delays, may cut you off suddenly and forever. 

Would you wish to turn to God with sincerity and effect? Turn 
your eyes to Jesus Christ in the desert; His example will instruct 
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you in what is necessary to constitute a true conversion. He retires 
from the world; He prays, He fasts, and resists the temptations 
of the devil. When you occasionally weigh in your minds the 
importance of salvation, a thousand obstacles start up and make 
it appear extremely difficult, if not quite impossible, to effect 
your conversion. Your attachment to the world and long ac- 
customed habits keep you back; your disuse and dislike of 
prayer, your love of ease, and the suggestions of the tempter 
withhold you from beginning, and you put away the conviction 
that to save your souls a reformation of conduct is absolutely 
necessary, by a fond assurance that it shall as certainly be attended 
to at some more convenient but still distant period. The difficulties 
I have mentioned have hitherto prevented your endeavors, and 
if you wish to return to God you must surmount them, whether that 
be done now or at a future time. The present time you have allowed 
is all that you can depend upon, and the means you must employ are 
those pointed out to you in the example of your Saviour. You must 
retire from the world; prayer and holy meditation must be regu- 
larly and assiduously practised; the flesh must be mortified and the 
assaults of Satan vigorously resisted. Yes, my brethren, if you 
wish to avoid the occasions of sin, and know the state of your 
souls, a retreat from the world is, to a certain degree, indispensa- 
bly necessary. Your commerce with a wicked world, certain com- 
panies which you have frequented, certain connections which you 
have formed, have been your ruin. By degrees you have resigned 
your virtue, and with it the independence of your will. You dare 
not oppose what you have so frequently yielded to. Your only 
safety, then, is to fly the danger of obsequious condescension; as 
long as you refuse to divorce yourselves from difficulty, to withdraw 
from companions who have led you into the road to perdition, and 
are pursuing the same course; as long as the business, the cares, the 
pleasures of the world enslave you, the voice of God will be heard 
in vain, the same causes will produce the same effects and you will 
end your days still making purposes of future amendment, still 
forming resolutions and never performing them. 

A renunciation of all communication with the world I do not 
recommend; I know it is inconsistent with your duties; but a 
renunciation of all that is corrupt, and an occasional retirement 
from the cares and distractions of life, this I recommend, and this 
is necessary for you if you wish your souls to live to God, and 
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your lives to be pleasing to Him. Occasional retirement, a retreat 
of a few days, has laid the foundation of eminent sanctity, by 
affording leisure and opportunity for serious consideration. In 
the dreary solitude of a wilderness our blessed Lord humbled Him- 
self before His Father, and contemplated His divine perfections; 
He thought of us, bewailed our transgressions and prayed contin- 
ually for us. Do you the same for yourselves which our Saviour 
did then for you. Humble yourself in prayer to God, implore the 
succor of the Most High; review your years past in bitterness of 
soul; detest your guilt while you consider the greatness, the 
goodness of the Being whom you have offended; conjure Him 
to forgive you, and in serious meditation seek the remedies for 
your spiritual evils. 

To retirement and prayer add mortification. You have made the 
members of your body subservient to sin, make them now subservi- 
ent to divine justice. Let not an affected delicacy suggest, as it does 
often, your inability to comply with fasting or other external pen- 
ance; this is often the artifice and delusion of self-love, but if your 
age, your condition, your health, or your constitution will not really 
bear corporeal mortification, a thousand means may be devised of 
practising self-denial, without injury to the health or constitution. 
The will may be restrained, humor and inclination thwarted, curi- 
osity repressed, the appetite denied its favorite gratification, the 
palate its indulgence; if the body will not bear the rigor of external 
fasting, yet the eye may be made to fast by severe restraint upon its 
rovings ; the ear may fast by being denied the gratification of super- 
fluous intelligence, of idle and unnecessary conversation ; the tongue 
may be made to fast by being refused the pleasure of vain and super- 
fluous discourse; in a word, all the senses may be condemned to a 
fast most salutary to the soul, without the smallest injury to the body. 

Lastly, be ever vigilant to oppose the suggestions of the tempter ; 
he presumed to assault Jesus Christ, be assured he will never spare 
you, particularly if you enter seriously upon a life of virtue. Expect 
all the violence of his fury, all the stratagems of his infernal malice. 
He glories in defeating the endeavors of the repentant sinner; and 
often has he triumphed over the irresolute, by painting to them, in 
splendid colors, the pleasures of the world which they have once 
enjoyed and are now going to resign forever; by representing the 
hardships of a penitential life, or at least by persuading them not 
to aspire to so much perfection all at once. 
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The same arts he will try upon you, while the followers of vanity 
will endeavor to promote his cause by enforcing his arguments. 
But hearken not unto the persuasions of the wicked one; confident 
in the mercy and power of your God and the merits of your 
Redeemer, turn from him, saying, “begone Satan!” Remember that 
“the Lord thy God thou shalt adore, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 
O divine Jesus, our model and our strength, imprint on my mind 
and the minds of those who hear me, in characters never to be 
effaced, this saving truth! Attach us indissolubly to thyself, give us 
thy powerful grace to renounce, with sincerity of heart and mind, 
all that is in the world, all that fascinates unhappy men to their 
utter and irremediable ruin, “the concupiscence of the flesh and the 
concupiscence of the eyes and the pride of life” (I John ii, 16). 
Let this be your earnest, fervent prayer, my brethren, for your- 
selves, for me and for all. In this holy season of grace and mercy, 
while you are more than usually retired from the world, and even 
retrench otherwise innocent gratifications, endeavor to copy the 
example of Jesus Christ, that like Him you may receive the minis- 
try of angels comforting and encouraging you; that in their com- 
pany and in the company of your God you may receive heavenly 
consolations that may amply indemnify you for all the pain and 
difficulty you shall have sustained in conquering the world, the 
flesh and the devil; and that, your mortal contest being over, you 
may receive the reward of immortality, and as good and faithful 
servants enter into the joys of your Lord. 
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(II. Fifty-three Sermons on the Means of Grace* 





XI. HOLY COMMUNION 
BY THE RIGHT REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D. 


_ “O sacred banquet, in which Christ is received, the memory of his passion 
is renewed, the soul is filled with grace, and a pledge is given us of future 
glory.”—Office of Corpus Christi, 2d Vesp. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The word “communion” signifies fellowship. The Holy 
Eucharist fosters divine charity, the bond of Christian fellowship; hence 
spoken of as Holy Communion. Figures that foreshadowed it. Two 
prominent—Pasch and Manna. (a) The Jewish Pasch a sacrifice and a 
sacrificial meal. Figured Holy Communion as sacrificial meal. Christians 
made partakers of the sacrifice of the New Law. Receive in Holy Com- 
munion “the Friday's Victim.” Importance of this aspect of the Eucharist. 
(b) Holy Communion also the manna of the soul. Christians fed with a 
better bread from heaven than the Israelites of old. The Pasch a yearly 
feast; the manna daily bread. Figurative significance of this in relation 
to our Pasch and our manna, which are one. Dispositions needful for 
Holy Communion. 

II. Preparation for Holy Communion. (a) Remote preparation a 
good life—a seeking after God, the fountain of living waters. (b) Indis- 
pensable condition of a worthy Communion, freedom from mortal sin. 
Practise of Church makes confession of sin always part of preparation 
for Holy Communion. The way to make a fruitful confession; less atten- 
tion to trivial sins and imperfections, more to the procuring of true 
sorrow for sin. 

III. Fruits of Holy Communion. (a) A sovereign remedy against 
sin and its consequences. (b) The bread of the soul; keeps the life of 
grace in the soul, strengthens the soul, makes it grow in goodness; 
“has in itself all sweetness.” Also fits the body for a glorious resurrection. 

Conclusion.—Christ in the Eucharist our Leader in our pilgrimage. 
Foreshadowed by the pillar of the cloud. Is with us always. Is the sun 
of our souls to chase away darkness and make the night of our lives light 
as the day. 


To-day, beloved brethren, we are to consider holy Communion as 
a means of grace. I shall take for granted, as already known to 
you and firmly believed by you, that Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, is really present in the holy Eucharist, and that He is pres- 
ent by the change of bread into His Body and of wine into His 


* A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first two parts of this series, on the Creed and on the Commandments, re- 
spectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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Blood. I shall also take for granted the teaching of the Church 
regarding divine grace as the fruit of our redemption through 
Christ and the necessary means of salvation. 

What Holy Communion Is—The word “communion” signifies 
fellowship, or the union of many. Thus we speak of the com- 
munion of saints, which is the fellowship of all the children of 
God ; of all the members of God’s Church, whether militant on earth, 
suffering in purgatory, or triumphant in heaven. The bond of this 
fellowship is charity, which unites the soul with God and with all 
of God’s children. That, therefore, which serves to foster charity, 
to feed the flame of divine love in the soul, serves in like manner 
to maintain and to strengthen the bond of fellowship between the 
children of God. Now the holy Eucharist does this in a pre- 
eminent sense: it fosters charity; it gathers the children of God 
who are still pilgrims on this earth around a common table to share 
a common repast—the manna of the soul and the bread of life. 
Hence the holy Eucharist is known as the holy Communion. “Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye 
shall not have life in you.” 

Let us look at the thing in the light of the figures that fore- 
shadowed the holy Eucharist under the old dispensation. Two stand 
out prominently: the Pasch, or paschal lamb, that was to be eaten 
with unleavened bread, and the manna with which the children of 
Israel were fed for forty years in the desert. The Israelites ate 
their first Pasch in Egypt, on the eve of their departure from that 
land of bondage. It was the pledge of their deliverance, and the 
symbol of ours. They ate it in haste, staff in hand, their shoes on 
their feet, and their loins girded; for on that same night they 
were to begin their journey to the land of promise, “by the way of 
the wilderness by the Red Sea.” When they had crossed the sea 
dry-shod, the waters standing like a wall on either hand, and were 
come into the wilderness of Sin, they had not wherewithal to sate 
their hunger. And the children of Israel murmured against Moses 
and against Aaron, and sighed for the days when they sat by the 
flesh-pots in the land of Egypt, and did eat bread to the full. Then 
the Lord promised to rain down bread from heaven for them. And 
in the morning, “when the dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon 
the face of the wilderness a small round thing, small as the hoar 
frost on the ground.” This was the manna, the bread from heaven, 
the taste whereof was as that of wafers made with honey. And the 
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children of Israel were fed upon this bread for forty years, till they 
came to the borders of Canaan, their promised land. “Now all 
these things,” as the Apostle tells us, “happened to them in figure.” 
Let us first consider their pasch as the figure of ours. 

The Jewish pasch was first a sacrifice, and then a sacrificiai meal 
—the feast upon that sacrifice. It is important to bear this in mind, 
for our pasch is the antitype of theirs. The lamb that was slain in 
Egypt wrought salvation for the firstborn in every Hebrew home 
from the hand of the exterminating angel; its blood smeared on 
the doorposts was a sign to the angel of death that he should pass 
over that house and leave its inmates untouched. This figured the 
Eucharist in its sacrificial aspect, with which as such we have no 
concern now. It was as the sacrificial meal that the Jewish pasch 
figured holy Communion. Of old they ate the lamb with unleavened 
bread, and so became partakers of the sacrifice; we eat the lamb 
prefigured by that one, even “the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world,” under the form of unleavened bread, and 
so become partakers of the one sacrifice once offered on Calvary and 
prolonged forevermore in the holy Mass. “I can imagine nothing,” 
says a devout Anglican, “that speaks to one’s life’s need more 
than the conception of being associated with the perpetual pleading 
of the eternal Sacrifice; it is there that the importance of the 
Eucharist comes in. In the Eucharist we have the assurance of the 
divinely appointed pledge and symbol of being identified with the 
eternal Sacrifice of the Lamb of God.”* Nor have we the nude 
symbol only, but the reality as well. ‘The chalice of benediction 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the Blood of Christ? 
And the bread which we break, is it not the partaking of the Body 
of the Lord?” St. Augustine tells us that his mother “never for 
one day absented herself from the foot of the altar, whence she 
knew that Victim to be dispensed by which the handwriting that 
was against us was blotted out.”* The word “host” is from the 
Latin hostia, and means sacrificial victim. What we receive in 
holy Communion is the Victim of Calvary, for the Mass is not other 
than the Sacrifice of Calvary, but the selfsame. This, then, is what 
holy Communion is in its first intention, so to say. It is the sharing 
in the Sacrifice of Christ our pasch; it is the most intimate union 
of the Christian with Christ, his Redeemer and Saviour; it is 





Rev. C. c Lang, in Report of the Fulham Round Table Conference. 
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Christ’s own pledge, and that pledge no other than Himself, given 
to the worthy communicant that the fruits of His Sacrifice are 
applied to him, that his sins are forgiven him. I have dwelt at 
some length on this aspect of holy Communion, because it is the 
primary one, and because we are apt to lose sight of the great truth 
which underlies it, that the Sacred Host offered in the Mass and 
communicated to the faith is, as Father Ryan has expressed it in 
lines that every communicant should know by heart, “The Friday’s 
Victim” : 


Ah! words of the olden Thursday, 
Still holding creative sway! 

Ye have brought us the Friday’s Victim 
And Priest in His own sweet way. 

*Neath veils, with His glorified body, 
Himself He offers this day. 


But holy Communion is also the manna of the soul. As we pass 
through the wilderness of this world, on our way to the “lasting 
city,” we, too, are fed with bread from heaven—a better bread than 
that on which the Israelites fed, by how much the reality is better 
than the shadow that it cast before. “Not,” said Our Lord himself 
to the Jews, “as your fathers did eat manna in the desert, and are 
dead ; he who eats of this bread shall live forever.” By holy Com- 
munion we not only partake of the Sacrifice of Christ, unto the 
forgiveness of sin, but we partake of the living Bread that came 
down from heaven, unto life everlasting. “I am come,” says Our 
Lord, “that they may have life, and have it more abundantly.” We 
must often eat of this living Bread, if we would abound in the life 
that it gives. The children of Israel ate the pasch only once a year, 
but the manna was their daily bread. And God gave them the 
manna only after they had gone leagues into the wilderness and 
had left the flesh-pots of Egypt far behind. Even so the Church 
of God enjoins upon all her children, good and bad, to “prove” 
themselves, as the Apostle has it, and receive holy Communion, 
the Christian pasch, at least once a year. But she counts no one 
worthy to receive this living Bread daily, or even frequently, who 
has not escaped from bondage to mortal sin, who has not overcome 
his hankering after the flesh-pots of Egypt. We, too, must go out 
from the house of bondage, and learn to look upon this world as 
a desert place, and press forward to the things that are before, in 
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our land of promise, if we would feed daily on the manna of the 
soul. But our pasch and our manna, unlike those of the Israelites, 
are one and the same. They are but different aspects, different 
ways of looking at the same divine thing. Holy Communion is a 
remedy against sin and against concupiscence, as well as a means 
of grace and life to the soul. To receive it at all one must be at 
least free from the guilt of mortal sin; to receive it frequently one 
should be striving to free oneself from venial sin. This does 
not imply that the daily communicant should be in a state of per- 
fection; by no means; for it does not imply actual freedom from 
venial sin. All that it implies is that one should not love, but rather 
hate, one’s venial faults, and should be trying, however unsuccess- 
fully, to be rid of them. “We can never,” says St. Francis of Sales, 
“be wholly exempt from venial sins, but we can very well be free 
from all affection to venial sin. It is one thing to tell a lie once or 
twice, with full deliberation, in a matter of little moment, and an- 
other thing to take pleasure in lying, and to be addicted to that vice. 
Affection to venial sin is contrary to devotion,” and therefore not 
a fitting disposition of the soul for daily Communion. And this 
leads us to another point. 

The Preparation for Holy Communion.—“But let a man prove 
himself,” says the Apostle, “and so let him eat of that bread and 
drink of the chalice. For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not discerning the body of 
the Lord.” “For not as common bread and common drink do we 
receive these,” says St. Justin, speaking of holy Communion among 
the early Christians; “but . . . we have been taught that the 
food which is blessed by the prayer of His word, and from which 
our flesh and blood by transmutation are nourished, is the flesh and 
blood of that Jesus who was made flesh.”* Hence the need of 
preparation for that sacred banquet in which Christ is received. 
The remote preparation is a good life, a life spent in the practise of 
the Christian virtues. “So live daily,” says St. Augustine, “that 
you may be worthy to receive daily.” Why is it that so few come 
to partake frequently of this sacred banquet? Why is it that so 
many derive so little fruit from it? It is because they do not lead 
a good life; it is because they love darkness rather than the light. 
“Be astonished at this, O ye heavens, and ye gates thereof be very 
desolate, saith the Lord” of old by the mouth of His prophet. “Mv 
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people have done two evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain 
of living waters, and have dug for themselves cisterns, broken 
cisterns that can hold no water.” You remember the parable of 
the king who made the banquet, and the wretched excuses framed 
by those who were invited in order to cloak their unwillingness to 
attend it. The parable is still true to life. Men seek to slake their 
thirst for happiness at the broken cisterns of this world, and the 
Church has to go out into the highways and byways and compel 
men to sit down to the banquet of the soul and to drink from the 
fountain of living waters. 

There are many forms of devotion which may serve as a fitting 
preparation. I can touch only on what is essential. The one in- 
dispensable condition of a worthy Communion, on the part of the 
soul, is freedom from mortal sin. On the part of the body, the 
Church requires that those who receive should be fasting from 
midnight. To those, therefore, who have grievous sin on their 
conscience a good confession is an essential part of the preparation 
for holy Communion. The practise of the Church, moreover, has 
made confession, if not weekly, at least fortnightly or monthly, part 
of the preparation for all who approach the holy table. And this 
most wisely, for confession, though not the only means, is by far 
the surest and most effective means of cleansing the conscience from 
venial sin. And even though one should not be conscious of any 
venial sin, the priest is the custodian of the holy Eucharist, and it 
is for him to judge of the dispositions needful in those who receive 
it. Now confession itself needs preparation, and many seem to 
have a wrong idea of how they should prepare themselves for it. 
They employ nearly the whole time in examining their conscience 
—a very necessary task, it is true, but very far from being the only 
thing necessary. Those, indeed, who go but seldom to confession 
and have fallen into grievous sin, should examine their consciences 
carefully on the commandments of God and of the Church, the 
seven deadly sins, and the duties of their state in life. But those 
who go often, say once a month, need only run over the sins of 
thought, word, deed, or omission they may have been guilty of 
since their last confession. Nor should they waste time in searching 
out trivial sins or imperfections. It is far better for them to fix 
their attention upon their worst failing, the sin into which they 
are most prone to fall, and to consider well the means they should 
take to be rid of it. The tribunal of penance is not a counting- 
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house where an inventory has to be made of every trifling item. 
With God one grain of perfect contrition weighs more than the de- 
tailed confession of innumerable little faults. The penitent should 
therefore seek most of all to procure true sorrow for sin. And if 
he is not conscious of any serious offense since his last confession, 
he should bring up again some sin of his past life, as well that he 
may be the better able to conceive true sorrow as that he may be 
sure of having sufficient matter for absolution. 

The Fruits of Holy Communion.—The other Sacraments confer 
grace; the holy Eucharist confers the Author of grace. It is incom- 
parably the greatest of the Sacraments. It sums up in itself in 
some sort all the mercies of God to man. “He hath made a memorial 
of his wonderful words, being a merciful and gracious Lord; he 
hath given food to them that fear him.” Holy Communion is, first 
of all, as we have seen, a sovereign remedy against sin. It heals 
the wounds and ugly scars left by mortal sin in the soul; it removes 
the guilt and stain of venial sin, provided one does not cling to 
venial sin; and it weakens the force of concupiscence, that strong 
inclination to evil left in the soul by original sin. St. Alphonsus 
relates that a certain nobleman had become so enslaved to a grievous 
sensual sin that he despaired of being able to give it up. Having 
communicated every day for several weeks, by the advice of his 
confessor, he was at last freed from that disgraceful servitude, and 
never after sinned against the holy virtue of purity. 

Holy Communion is, in the second place, a spiritual banquet. 
Out of reverence for so great a Sacrament and because of the 
danger of desecration, it is given to-day under the form of bread 
only. But he who receives Communion under one kind receives a 
perfect Sacrament, for Christ is present whole and entire under either 
species. And He is the living Bread that came down from heaven, 
so that if a man eat of Him he shall live. “He who eateth me the 
same shall live by me.” Bread is the staff of life, and all that 
ordinary bread does for the body the living Bread of the Eucharist 
does for the soul. Bread keeps the life in man, keeps body and 
soul together; the Eucharistic Bread keeps the life of his life in 
man, keeps the soul and God together, if I may so express it. When 
the soul goes out of the body, the body is dead; when God goes 
out of the soul, the soul is dead. In holy Communion God comes 
into the soul—unless, indeed, a man wittingly receives in mortal sin, 
in which case the mouth receives the sacred species but God does 
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not come into the soul. Bread is the staff of life also in that it 
enables the young to grow, to attain their full stature. The 
Eucharistic bread enables not only the young but the old, those 
who are bent with years, to grow—to grow spiritually, to grow in 
goodness and in grace, for their youth is renewed, as the eagle’s, 
to run their course and reach the measure of the years of the ful- 
ness of Christ. Bread is the staff of life in that it makes a man 
strong. The Eucharist is the bread of the strong by excellence. 
It adds God’s own strength to man, aye, to tender youths and 
maidens, so that they are able to face fearlessly the foes of their 
salvation, and to walk steadfastly after Christ on the royal road of 
the Cross—even as, in the strength of the bread baked in the ashes, 
the prophet walked for forty days to Horeb, the mountain of God. 
Lastly, bread is sweet to the hungry. So the Eucharist “hath in 
itself all sweetness”—omne delectamentum in se habentem—to those 
who hunger after spiritual goodness and beauty. “How lovely are 
thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts; my soul longeth and fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord; my heart and my flesh cry out for joy unto 
the living God.” 

In the third and last place, holy Communion bears fruit not only 
in the soul, but in the body as well. It is the seed of immortality, 
the means and pledge of a glorious resurrection. “We shall all 
rise,” says the Apostle, “but shall not all of us be changed.” That 
change, that transformation, aye, and transfiguration, is one of the 
fruits of holy Communion. “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up on the 
last day.” 

Conclusion—We read in Exodus that God himself led the way 
for His people in the wilderness, in a pillar of a cloud by day and in 
a pillar of fire by night. In this we may see a figure of what has 
come to pass under the new dispensation. On the journey of life 
Christ is our Leader, and He is with us always. “Lo, I am with 
you always, even to the end of the world.” This divine promise 
is literally fulfilled in the holy Sacrament of the altar. There Our 
Lord is ever present; here we may hold communion with Him by 
day and by night. “There is no other nation, be it never so great, 
that hath its gods so nigh unto them as our God is nigh unto us.” 
He dwells in the very midst of us, as it is written :“My eyes and 
my heart shall be there always.” And He calls us to himself, “Come 
to me, all ye who labor and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you.” 
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Let us heed this sweet invitation; let us visit Our Lord in His holy 
Sacrament, and visit Him often. He is the Light of the world, the 
Sun of our souls. When our sky is darkened, when earthly sorrows 
cast their shadow upon us, let us come into the presence of this 
Sun and the darkness will pass away. The “darkness shall not be 
dark unto thee, and the night shall be light as the day.” 
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XII. THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“As the Father hath sent me, I also send you. . . . Receive ye the 


Holy Ghost; whose sins you forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins you 
retain, they are retained.”—John xx, 21-23. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—(a) To keep in a state of grace is the most 
important matter in the every-day life of a Christian. In other words, 
at all costs we must avoid mortal sin. No more proof needed of this than 
two facts. (%) That those who die out of grace go to hell; (1) death 
may come at any moment. Therefore only one safe way; i. e., keep in 
state of grace. (b) But human nature is weak; and temptation is strong; 
hence mortal sin 1s committed. Is there any way of restoration? Yes; 
the Sacrament of Penance. 

I. What is the Sacrament of Penance? A tribunal—a court of justice; 
or rather of mercy. Its object ts to pass sentence of forgiveness. Three 
parties to a criminal case are, (1) the accused, (ti) the witnesses, (itt) 
the judge. In this tribunal the accused is the penitent; the witness for 
and against is also the penitent; the judge is a man of like passions with 
ourselves. We should pray for our priests who have so heavy a burden 
laid upon them. 

II. Duty of the accused. First duty to make a good confession. 
Two questions (a) What sins must be confessed? (b) How must they 
be confessed? (a) What sins? All mortal sins; the confession of these 
alone is of obligation. Venial sins usefully confessed because (1) this 
Sacrament increases grace, (11) forgiveness is better insured, and tem- 
poral punishment satisfied for; (iti) “confessions of devotion” enable our 
confessor to help and warn us. (b) What kind of confession? Sorrow- 
ful and sincere. The sorrow necessary will be treated of another time. 
As to sincerity, it is secured by a childlike attitude toward God in this 
Sacrament. Sincerity involves truth, completeness, simplicity in making 
our confession. 

Conclusion—Go back to the thought with which we began; im- 
portance of the state of grace. Exhortation to those who are content to 
go on in state of sin. The invitation and the warning in Isaias (i, 16-20). 


If we ask, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, what is most practi- 
cally important in the every-day life of a Christian—what it is that 
he must be resolved always and everywhere to do; with which 
nothing must be allowed to interfere, and from attending to 
which no occupation or business, no joy or sorrow, no illness 
or suffering, nor anything else whatever can excuse us, the reply 
would rightly be that this matter of every-day importance is the 
keeping ourselves in a state of grace—preserving within us that 
precious gift of divine sanctifying grace which is our passport, 
and the only passport to heaven. At all costs we must keep the 
grace of God in our souls. In other words, there is one thing that 
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we must avoid, and that is mortal sin; for mortal sin is the only 
thing that can deprive us of God’s Holy Grace. 

There is no need for me to prove that the preservation of grace 
and the avoidance of mortal sin should take the first place in our 
philosophy of life. It is an elementary fact. It is enough for me 
simply to recall that he who dies in grace is saved, and he who dies 
out of grace goes down to hell. Add to this another fact of 
daily experience, that we know not when death will come, that it 
may come at any moment, and we need say no more to prove the 
paramount importance of keeping always in a state of grace. 

God indeed is merciful, infinitely merciful, and forgives the sinner 
again and again. But the day of reckoning is fixed, and we know 
not the hour nor the moment when the Son of Man cometh. 
Every time, therefore, that a man commits mortal sin and loses 
God’s grace, he risks hell; it needs but the breaking of the frail 
thread of life, and at any instant it may break, to plunge him into 
the abyss. Take up a newspaper any day in the week and read the 
accounts of sudden deaths, by accident or by some secret mortal 
disease that, perhaps all unknown to the sufferer, had been under- 
mining the foundations of his health and life, till suddenly the crash 
comes. These things are of frequent occurrence, and no one can 
say with certainty that the same will not happen to himself. Hun- 
dreds every day, like the poor Ghost in “Hamlet,” are “cut off, even 
in the blossom of their sin . . . no reckoning made, but sent 
to their account with all their imperfections on their head.” There 
is one way only of being always safe, and that is by ever keeping 
God’s grace in our hearts. 

But human nature is weak and temptation is strong. Men forget 
the other life when passion sways them. Then the voice of con- 
science is unheard, reason itself is obscured and the will is led astray, 
and in an evil moment mortal sin is committed, and the soul wakes 
up from the dream of pleasure to find itself stripped of the only 
thing that can make life worth living. It is a soul already judged, 
already condemned by its own act; a soul that belongs now to the 
devil, and whose home is in the dread abode of darkness and misery 
and torment that shail last forever. Oh, what can the soul do to 
escape its awful fate? Is there any way of escape at all? Can that 
grace which has been madly cast away be regained? There is no 
time to lose, for life is wholly uncertain. Death may come—and 
then! What is the poor soul to do? Thank God, there is a way 
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of escape, a way of renewal and restoration purchased by the Blood 
of Jesus Christ; a way by which that polluted soul can be washed 
in the stream of that Precious Blood and made whiter than snow. 
“If your sins be scarlet, they shall be made white as snow, 
and if they be red as crimson, they shall be made white as wool” 
(Isaias i, 18). And this means, dear brethren, you know it well, 
is the Holy Sacrament of Penance instituted by our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and given by Him to His Church when He 
spoke the words of my text: “As the Father hath sent me, so send 
I you; . . . whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven; 
and whose sins you shall retain they are retained.” It is of this 
Sacrament that I propose to speak to you to-night. What then is 
the Sacrament of Penance? It is a court of justice—a tribunal, 
and one concerned with criminal cases. Now in a criminal court 
there are three parties in every case. There is the accused person, 
the witnesses on both sides, and the judge whose duty it is to 
deliver the sentence. 

I said that the Sacrament of Penance is a court of justice— 
but, indeed, it is rather a court of mercy. Justice, strict justice, 
indeed, has been done for all sins; but it was done upon that 
Innocent One who hung upon the Cross; and it is because of the 
dreadful punishment borne by Him that in the sacred tribunal of 
Penance the sentence is always one of mercy if certain conditions 
are fulfilled by the accused. Yes, one object of the tribunal of 
Penance is to pass a sentence, not of condemnation, but of release, 
of acquittal, of full and free forgiveness. It is true that a sentence 
of condemnation may be pronounced; that is, the sinner may be 
left under the condemnation that he has already brought upon 
himself by his own act; for the divine commission to the 
Apostles and through them to their successors, was not only to 
loose, but to bind; not only to forgive, but to retain sins. But, 
thank God, the sentence of condemnation, of binding, of retaining, 
is rarely pronounced; and, if it be pronounced, it is the fault of the 
sinner; primarily the Sacrament of Penance is intended as a 
tribunal of reconciliation and pardon. 

Who, then, are the parties concerned in this court? Who is the 
accused, who are witnesses, and who the judge? The accused 
is he who kneels there to confess his sins. The witness for him 
and against him is himself. He witnesses against himself by 
humble self-accusation ; he witnesses for himself by the evidence he 
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gives of true sorrow for his sins, and of his firm resolve to amend 
his life. 

And who is the judge. 

Is it God Almighty—there present in His majesty? No; for He 
has delegated His judgment to another, and what that other de- 
cides God will ratify, unless the sinner practise deception. Is it 
an angel, pure and holy, sent from heaven for the purpose? No. 
Is it some eminent saint of God, selected by reason of long-tried 
holiness attested by signs and wonders? No. Who then? A 
man of flesh and blood like yourselves—a fellow sinner—chosen 
out by a divine vocation to be a minister, a dispenser of God’s ineffa- 
ble grace and mercy ; anointed with holy unction for this end, one to 
whom it has been said, “Receive the Holy Ghost, whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven, and whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained”; one who in pronouncing absolution is the instrument 
in the hands of the Almighty Judge, who conveys His divine 
pardon through that human instrument ordained for that merciful 
purpose. Yes, dear brethren, such is the judge; one who be- 
ing compassed about with infirmities knoweth how to have com- 
passion upon his brethren. How wonderful is the mercy of God, 
who, lest we should be afraid, has committed this office of mercy 
to men, of like passions with those whom they have to judge— 
to those who dare not, for their own sakes, and because of their 
own faults, treat harshly those who come to unburden their con- 
sciences to them. Dear brethren, pray for your priests who have 
this heavy burden laid upon them, and who must often cry out with 
the wise Solomon, “I am but a child, and know not how to go out 
or come in. And thy servant is in the midst of thy people which 
thou hast chosen . . .. give therefore to thy servant an 
understanding heart, to judge thy people and discern between 
good and evil. For who shall be able to judge this people, thy 
people which is so numerous” (III Kings 3, 7-9). 

The accused, then, and the witness, both for and against, in this 
sacred tribunal, is the sinner himself; and he has a threefold 
duty to perform. First he has to make the accusation. What is 
the accusation? It is the confession of his sins—sins of thought, 
and word, and deed. Let us see first what sins must be confessed ; 
and secondly how they must be confessed. But first a word about 
the Catholic practise of confession. It is one of the practises 
most abused by non-Catholics. They look upon it with horror. 
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The real truth is that they can not bear the thought of the self- 
humiliation involved in it. And, therefore, they pretend that it 
has no foundation in the Holy Writ. But, dear brethren, the 
words of our blessed Lord that I have taken for my text are 
sufficient in themselves to establish the necessity of confession as 
an institution commanded by Christ Himself. He says to His 
Apostles that they are either to forgive sins or to retain them. 
That is, they must exercise a judgment. What will that judgment 
depend upon? Surely not upon the caprice of the judge. It can 
depend, then, only upon the state of the sinner. And through all 
Holy Scripture, from beginning to the end, what is laid 
down as the necessary condition for forgiveness? Nothing else 
than sorrow and purpose of amendment. And the only efficient 
way in which the minister of the Sacrament of Penance can judge 
of the state of the sinner’s soul and his disposition of mind is by 
the sinner’s own self-accusation. And to the words of my text 
we must add that grant of fullest and completest power over all 
that concerns the means of salvation given to St. Peter and his 
successors in the words, “To thee will I give the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven” (S. Matt. xviii, 18). But we have not 
only the few but pregnant words of our blessed Lord that have 
come down to us in the Gospels; we have also the uniform and 
constant practise, not only of the Catholic Church from the begin- 
ning, but also of heretics and schismatics who left the one true 
fold of Christ down to the time of the mis-called Reformation; 
who put no other interpretation upon the Divine Commission than 
that which the Catholic Church has always taught. It was the 
pride that lay at the root of Protestantism which rejected this 
Christian and primitive practise. 

But let us return now to the question, “What sins must be con- 
fessed ?” 

The only sins that a person is in duty bound to confess are mortal 
sins. Without reference to the Sacrament of Penance, since our 
blessed Lord has instituted it, mortal sins can not be forgiven. I 
say without reference to the Sacrament of Penance, because, as 
you know, even a mortal sin can be forgiven through a perfect 
act of contrition—by an act of sorrow for sin; that is, which has 
for its motive the love of God—but in that act of contrition must 
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be included a firm resolution on the part of the sinner to confess 
that sin the next time he goes to confession and he is bound to do so. 
Thank God, it is the happy experience of priests that many Catholics 
would have no need to go to confession at all if they only went to 
confess those sins that they are bound to confess. But it is a useful, 
pious, and altogether praiseworthy custom for Catholics everywhere 
to go regularly to confession, even when they have no mortal sin 
upon their souls, and to accuse themselves of their venial sins. 

This holy custom has always been encouraged by the Church, and 
that for many reasons. First, because those who confess venial sins 
obtain in the Sacrament an increase of sanctifying grace. 

Secondly, because, though venial sins can be forgiven in other 
ways—as, for instance, by an act of contrition, by the devout use 
of the sign of the Cross, or of holy water; by the blessings and abso- 
lutions pronounced in the services of the Church; by the devout 
recitation of the Our Father, the Hail Mary and other prayers; by 
the use of what we call the sacramentals of the Church, and in 
other ways—yet we ensure forgiveness with greater security by 
means of the Sacrament of Penance, and, moreover, by virtue of 
the sacramental Penance, we make satisfaction more efficiently 
for the temporal punishment due for our sins. 

The third reason for confessing venial sins is because by so 
doing we make known to our spiritual father the state of our 
souls; and he is then able to warn us of danger; to assist us in 
becoming more perfect; to point out the beginnings of what might 
develop into a dangerous disease, and to apply the remedies that 
are necessary for our spiritual sickness. For, dear brethren, though 
no amount of venial sins put together will make a mortal sin, yet 
venial sins, especially wilful, open-eyed or careless falling into 
venial sin, prepares the way for mortal sin, weakens us, and makes 
us liable to give way when strong temptation comes. 

Let us now see how sins are to be confessed ; what kind of confes- 
sion we ought to make. A right confession, dear brethren, should 
have two characteristics; it should be sincere, and it should be sor- 
rowful. The attitude of a sinner at confession should be like that of 
a child who, having disobeyed a loved mother, is grieved at what he 
has done, and in all simplicity runs to her to tell of his fault, to un- 
burden himself and make all right with one between whom and him- 
self he can not bear that there should be the slightest cloud. In 
this attitude sorrow and simple sincerity are combined, and he who 
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makes his confession in that spirit will assuredly make the best of 
confessions. Herein, above all things, we must become as little 
children. Of the sorrow that we must have for sin I shall speak 
on another occasion, so that for the present I will explain more in 
detail what is involved in that sincerity which should characterize 
the confession of sin. Sincerity includes truth, completeness, and 
simplicity. The confession of sins must be true. That is, we must 
confess those sins that we are bound to confess, just as our con- 
science reveals them to us, without palliation or excuse, without 
any attempt to make them appear less heinous than they really are. 
On the other hand we must not accuse ourselves of sins that we 
have not committed. Some persons, from over-anxiety, will accuse 
themselves of things that they think they may perhaps have done. 
This is a bad practise. We are to confess what we know we have 
done. There is nothing laid down as of obligation in regard to 
the order in which sins are to be mentioned in confession; but it 
is altogether good to confess the worst first, bravely and humbly. 
Our confession must be complete. We may not omit any sin that 
is of obligation to confess; that is, any mortal sin. We must 
state the kind of sin, and, as well as we can remember, the number. 
As regard venial sins, there is no obligation to confess them at all; 
therefore there can be no obligation to confess the exact number. 
Nevertheless, in the case of habitual or wilful venial sin, it is good 
and useful, though not obligatory, to state whether the sin has 
been frequent or not. This enables the confessor better to 
direct the soul toward amendment. I may call your attention 
here to the necessity of answering truly the questions that the 
confessor may find it necessary to ask. If those questions have to 
do with mortal sin, they are asked in order to help the penitent 
to make an exact and accurate confession, and to reply untruth- 
fully might easily make the confession a bad one. If they have to 
do with venial sin only, they are put for a useful purpose, and the 
confessor’s power to help the soul would be hindered by failure 
to give a true answer. Lastly, a sincere confession will be simple. 
To be simple is not easy. Some lack of simplicity will not make 
the confession a bad one. The only thing that can make a bad 
confession is the wilful concealment of a known mortal sin, either 
by omitting all mention of it or by an untruthful answer in regard 
to it when the confessor’s question is intended to procure the 
right confession of the kind or number of the sins concerning 
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which he finds it necessary to interrogate the penitent. But sim- 
plicity is a great thing for the soul. It means humility; it means 
earnestness; it means that the penitent is serious and, if I may 
say so, business-like about the great affair of confession. A simple 
confession is one in which the penitent tells straightforwardly 
what sins he has committed, as they appear to his conscience, and 
does not mix up with his confession unnecessary details or expla- 
nations, or other matters that have nothing to do with the case. 
And the best means of being utterly and entirely simple is to 
cultivate that childlike attitude of which I spoke just now, and to 
remember that God, who knows ail, who reads the secrets of all 
hearts, whose piercing glance goes to the roots of our motives 
and the very springs of all our conscious acts, is listening Himself 
to the avowal that we make to His priest, who is but the repre- 
sentative and instrument of the Almighty Judge who hears and 
who forgives. 

In conclusion, dear brethren, let me take you back to the thought 
with which I began; the thought of the paramount importance of 
keeping God’s holy grace intact within us, and of the urgent 
necessity of regaining it as soon as possible if it has unfortunately 
been lost. How can a Christian, a believer, go on from day to 
day, from month to month, and even, alas, from year to year, in 
a state of mortal sin? Nay, how can a Catholic bear to stay one 
half-hour in that state of condemnation? Yet Catholics are con- 
tent to be in that condition, sometimes, alas, for long years. 
They know the risk; and they know the easy remedy that is to 
be had for the asking. Yet they run the risk and. they ignore the 
remedy. It must be a cause of amazement to God’s angels that 
anyone can go to sleep at night with the damning burden of a 
bad conscience. How dreadful to be in hell because we would 
not go, no further, perhaps, than across the street, to confession. 
Yet that may happen, perhaps has happened, to many. On the 
other hand, how must that soul bless and praise God for the grace 
of a good confession before death who is saved, as thousands upon 
thousands are saved, in that way. A noted Roman confessor 
related how when he was sitting in his confessional, a working- 
man came into the church and knelt down; after a short time 
he entered the confessional and stated that he wished to make a 
good confession, not having done so for many years. The con- 
fessor assisted him to carry out his pious intention, and the poor 
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man went away with tears of gladness in his eyes. It was time 
for the mid-day meal when he arrived home; in the midst of the 
meal he was taken suddenly ill, and died before he could so much 
as leave the table. What a grace that man received! If there are 
any here in a state of mortal sin, let them look, on the one hand, 
at the unspeakable mercy of the confessional, where on such 
easy conditions they can have their sins washed away in the 
Precious Blood; and, on the other hand, let them think of the 
terrible risk they are running every moment of their lives. Let 
them listen to the loving invitation of the Father of Mercies, who 
calls out to them by the mouth of His holy prophet: “Wash your- 
selves ; be clean; take away the evil of your devices from my eyes; 
cease to do perversely ; learn to do well. If your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be made as white as snow; and if they be red as crimson, 
they shall be white as wool. If you be willing, and will hearken 
unto me, you shall eat the good things of the land.” If this invi- 
tation will not touch their hearts, let them not dare to neglect 
the added warning: “If you will not, and will provoke me, the sword 
—the sword of the divine vengeance—shall devour you, because the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it” (Isaias i, 16-20). 
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XIII. EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“I have ‘acknowledged my sin to thee; and my injustice I have not con- 


cealed. I said I will confess against myself my injustice to the Lord, and 
thou hast forgiven the wickedness of my sin.”—Ps. xxxi, 5, 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Self-examination a duty taught by self-interest and follow- 


ing from our relation to God; for man is a “moral” being; i. e., he knows 
right from wrong, and sees the obligation of the moral law ; and has 
the power to obey or not to obey. We are taught this by “conscience” ; 
the voice of which the most hardened can not utterly silence. Instance 
from a modern author. Conscience also a witness to the existence of God; 
since it reveals a universal law; therefore a supreme lawgiver. 

II, Examination of conscience means calling to mind transgressions 
of the moral law. The wonders of memory. Memory of past sins in per- 
sons in peril of death. The particular judgment perhaps similar. Ex- 
amination of conscience a mercifully permitted anticipation of the par- 
ticular judgment. Hence the primary object of self-examination is ac- 
cusation with a view to pardon; hence tts connection in the Christian 
religion is primarily with the Sacrament of Penance. For nature itself 
teaches acknowledgment of the offense as a_rightful preliminary to 
pardon. It is the same in our relations with God. It is true (i) that 
this acknowledgment of sin would have no atoning value apart from 
Christ; and (1%) that He has supplied efficiency by His death—errors 
arising from the isolation of these two truths; (wi) it is nevertheless 
true that we are bound to make this acknowledgment. 

Self-examination considered (a) as a preparation for con- 
fession; (b) as a means of advance in spirituality. (a) As a preparation 
for confession. The examination is obligatory for avoidance of bad 
confession when there are mortal sins; it ts obligatory for validity of the 
Sacrament if there are venial sins. God does not expect impossibilities ; 
and the rule is that examination of conscience should be conducted with 
the same serious care that we should give to business. Penitent should 
examine first as to mortal sins; then as to chief vental sins—habitual, de- 
liberate, or dangerous. (b) As an aid to the spiritual life. First, ex- 
amination for confession is itself a necessary thing for spirituality. Ex- 
amination may be used also for progress, going beyond which is strictly 
necessary for confession; but this without scrupulosity or self-torture. 
It is a means of rooting out faults; especially the practise of the par- 
ticular examination. 

Conclusion.—Need of light and grace from the Holy Spirit. Necessity 
of using all forms of examination in a penitential spirit. Cultivate the 
dispositions expressed in the thirty-first (Penitential) Psalm, 11-5, to. 


Dear brethren in Jesus Christ, I am to speak to you to-day 


about the practise of examination of conscience; a duty that lies 
upon all Christians, a practise that not only our self-interest calls 
for, but also our position in relation to God dictates to us. Man 
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is what is termed a moral being. That does not mean, unfor- 
tunately, that his actions are always in accordance with what 
is right; it means that by his essential nature man is subject to 
the moral law. For by nature man possesses intelligence and 
will. By his intelligence, when it is applied to things of the moral 
order, he is able to know the difference between right and wrong. 
At the same time that he recognizes intellectually the fact that one 
course of action is right and another course of action is wrong, this 
recognition comes to him with a binding force, obliging him to 
follow the right and to eschew the wrong. This is a dictate of reason 
itself; and reason, thus applied to matters of conduct, and dictating 
to us with an unmistakable accent of rigorous command, “this 
thou shalt do,” “this thou shalt not do,” is nothing else than 
what we call ordinarily “conscience.” The voice of conscience is 
the voice of God; for it is God, the source, the author, nay the 
very essence of the moral law of right and wrong, who has given 
to man his reason whereby he can recognize good and evil, and, 
at the same time, the obligation of doing good and shunning evil. 
So strongly and deeply is this sentiment rooted in the being of 
man, that it is vain for us to endeavor to obliterate it. A man 
may blunt his conscience, may become hardened, may adopt an 
agnostic attitude, and look upon the moral and ethical teaching 
which is founded upon the universal voice of conscience as purely 
an invention of human philosophy; but it may safely be said that 
no man wholly succeeds in this; in his heart of hearts the worst 
and the most hardened will retain—he can not help it—that dis- 
tinction between what is right and what is wrong which is founded 
in the very nature of things, because it is founded in God Him- 
self. A famous writer of our day has composed a fantastic 
romance, in which, under the guise of strange and incredible 
adventures, he holds up to well-deserved irony certain dangerous 
teachings and tendencies of the modern world, and utters many 
a pregnant and ancient truth. One of his characters—a young man 
—is brought into close connection with a supposed dynamiter, one 
of those pests of humanity who seek to gain their ends by the 
indiscriminating slaughter of their fellows. The young man is 
a professed agnostic. He boasts himself a total disbeliever, not 
only in revealed religion, but in the data, methods, and conclusions 
of the whole of ethics. Yet, when it came to dynamite, he found 
that he had got a conscience after all. He recognized some- 
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thing that was indubitably wrong and horrible from the moral 
point of view. And in the worst of men, however they may have 
overlaid their consciences, the still small voice will be heard at 
times, bearing witness to the fact that, in spite of all their reckless 
disregard or sophistical theorizing, the moral law exists, supreme, 
binding, unassailable. 

And this natural witness to law is also, by its very nature, a 
speaking, eloquent witness to a supreme lawgiver. For the voice 
of conscience imposes its dictates as evident, recognizably com- 
ing from a higher plane than that of the individual. What, 
indeed, would be the binding force of a law that came only from 
a man’s self? If self were the only law, what a man willed would 
be always right; what displeased him always wrong. But further, 
conscience, natural conscience, imposes its dictates not only as 
from an external superior authority, but as universal in their 
binding force; binding all beings who, by virtue of intellect and 
will, are capable of knowing those dictates, and of giving or 
refusing obedience. In this respect, dear brethren, conscience is 
one of the proofs of the existence of God—the only Being that 
can be the source of universally binding obligations—obligations 
that the light of reason shows to us as to be complied with under 
all circumstances, not only by all rational creatures that now exist, 
but equally at all times, in all places, and by any rational beings 
that ever may or ever might come into existence. When we 
speak of examining our conscience, we are not precisely referring 
to conscience as the natural teacher of the moral law, but rather 
of the memory of our past conduct. For memory is an appanage 
of reason, and that same reason which, at the time of our act, 
praises or blames according as our act is right or wrong, can recall 
the. deed of the past again with approbation or with blame. My 
brethren, what a mysterious, awful power is that of memory! 
Perhaps it is least of all our powers under the control of the will. 
Memories arise unbidden, or at the least suggestion that has any 
association with the past. There are memories we would fain 
blot out forever. We can not. And to a Christian the most 
painful of memories are those of past sin. It would seem that 
everything that occurs in a man’s life is indelibly imprinted on 
the tablets of memory. Like the records in that marvelous inven-. 
tion which reproduces sounds of the human voice or of music, 
so that the very dead are made to speak again; so, under certain 
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conditions, at the touching of certain chords in the mysterious 
instrument that is called the mind, old memories that we had 
thought dead rise vividly before us, reproducing scenes of our 
past lives with almost the reality of the present.. Have you not 
heard again and again of that phenomenon experienced by those 
who are in some deadly peril. They will tell you that the whole 
of their past life, in its minutest details, passed in a few moments 
before them. There is no reason to doubt this. It has been 
asserted so often, by so many, and just after circumstances of 
dread solemnity. And it is not fanciful to suppose that the 
particular judgment of each human soul at death will take this 
form. The soul will see all its past actions, will know its own 
state, will utter silently its own condemnation or acquittal, will 
be unable to withhold its assent to the dread decision of the al- 
mighty, all-seeing Judge. 

Examination of conscience, dear brethren, is the mercifully per- 
mitted, the mercifully appointed, anticipation of the terrible scru- 
tiny of the particular judgment. “It is appointed to every man once 
to die, and after that the judgment”; but also we have the words of 
the inspired Psalmist: “I said I will confess against myself my injus- 
tice to the Lord; and thou hast forgiven the wickedness of my sin. 
For this shall every one that is holy pray to thee in a seasonable 
time” (Ps. xxxi, 5-6). 

This is the primary, principal object of the examination of 
conscience. To accuse ourselves, that we may be forgiven; to ac- 
knowledge humbly our fault, that we may receive pardon. If you 
have offended a friend, a parent, a superior, does not right reason 
demand that as a first step to reconciliation you admit that you 
have done wrong? Would not a refusal to admit this prove an entire 
lack of that regret which alone can justify you in expecting 
pardon and the renewal of good relations? It is not different in 
our relations with God, when we have had the grievous misfortune 
to offend Him? True it is that of ourselves, and by ourselves, 
no acknowledgment we might make would have sufficed to atone 
for the sin against God’s infinite majesty. This is a truth. Like 
many another truth, by being subjected to exclusive consideration, 
it has given color to a pernicious error. It is in consequence of 
the exclusive consideration of this truth that some have taught 
the utter uselessness of the Catholic practise of self-examination 
and self-accusation. But we do not act alone in this. A full and 
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complete atonement for sin has been made by Him who died on 
the Cross. Here again is a truth that has been abused in like 
manner to the other. “Jesus Christ has done all,” cry some, “we 
have nothing now to do but believe and be saved.” Such forget that 
God has plainly laid down conditions for entering into the bene- 
fits of Redemption; and that those conditions are such as not to 
destroy but to fulfil the teachings of right reason and the instinctive 
dictates of conscience. 

Under a sense of sin a man must do violence to himself not to 
remember his sin in the bitterness of his heart and to cry out to 
God, “To thee only have I sinned, and done evil in thy sight.” 
True it is that left to ourselves we could merit no pardon; true 
also that Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word of the Father, became 
obedient to death to win us pardon; but true also it is that the 
natural obligation of the acknowledgment of sin remains—not 
ineffectual now, but made effectual by the merits of our blessed 
Redeemer, and by the grace which He bought upon -the Cross, 
and of which His Sacred Heart is the divine source. 

We can see from this, dear brethren, how self-examination is 
chiefly connected, in the religion of Jesus Christ, with the Sacra- 
ment of Penance that He has instituted for the remission of sin. 
But this salutary practise has other uses in the Christian life. We 
will consider this practise, therefore, first as a preparation for 
confession, and secondly as an aid to progress in the spiritual 
life. 

As a preparation for confession self-examination may be either 
strictly obligatory, that a bad confession may be avoided; or 
obligatory in order that a merely useless confession may avoided. 
If a person has committed mortal sins, wilful neglect of self- 
examination will mean a culpable omission of sins that ought 
to be confessed, and will make the confession culpably invalid. 
At the same time it must be remembered that our most merciful 
God and Father does not expect impossibilities, and that when a 
person has seriously and earnestly done his best to remember the 
sins he is bound to confess, mortal sins, that is, with their number 
and kind, he may set his mind at rest. It is impossible for a man 
to see his sins in afl that clearness and exactness with which God 
sees them. In self-examination the penitent should give to his 
task just that serious care and attention that he would give to 
any other important business of life. 
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As regard venial sins, it has already been pointed out to you 
in a previous discourse, that the confession of these is not obligatory, 
but optional; not binding, though highly useful. But at the same 
time when a person comes to the Sacrament of Penance with the 
intention of confessing venial sins, those sins must be examined 
into in order that matter for absolution may be supplied. To 
accuse oneself of supposititious sins, of sins that might have been 
committed, and to omit all definite accusation of real sins would 
invalidate the Sacrament. The presentment to the priest of some 
definite offense is necessary. As a matter of fact, it is usually 
more necessary to insist on time and care being spent in making 
sincere acts of contrition than in self-examination. 

In preparing, then, for confession, the penitent should first ask 
himself whether he has committed any mortal sins since his last 
confession; he should endeavor to remember the number of those 
sins, if there are any such on his conscience, and to note any 
circumstances that might greatly increase the guilt of them or 
constitute a special form of sin. Thus, to take an example, 
if a man, in order to secure himself against habitual drunkenness, 
had taken a vow to abstain from intoxicating liquors, relapsed 
into drunkenness, he would be obliged to confess not only the 
sin of drunkenness, but also the circumstances of his vow, which in 
this case adds the guilt of a sin against religion, consisting in 
the breaking of a vow, to the sin of inebriety. It is not likely, 
unless the penitent has been for many months or for some longer 
period absent from confession, that he will have any difficulty in 
remembering any mortal sins that he may have been so unhappy 
as to commit. They will stand out in his memory. If he is 
returning, by God’s grace, to the holy Sacrament of Penance 
after a prolonged disuse of the means of grace, he will find abun- 
dant aid in the forms of examination of conscience provided in 
any prayer-book. 

In regard to venial sins, self-examination should be systematic. 

3y this I mean that attention should be definitely directed to 
those venial sins which the penitent knows by experience to be 
frequent with him, to those that are fully deliberate and those that 
are more serious on account of their demoralizing tendency. Of 
this last mentioned class we may take sloth as an example. Though 
the sin of sloth is frequently venial, yet it has an incalculably evil 
effect on the soul, sapping its powers, lulling it to sleep, and 
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inducing an apathy and indifference to the things of God that will 
make the slothful man the easy prey of temptation to mortal sin. 
As a means of advancing in the spiritual life, self-examination 
should go beyond the mere consideration of venial sin, undertaken 
with a view to obtaining absolution in the Sacrament of Penance. 
At the same time such consideration of sin, such as I have just 
described, is a most necessary and fundamental element in the life 
of all who aim at devotion. The humble examination of conscience, 
entered upon in the spirit of penance, and with a sincere recogni- 
tion of sinfulness, is indispensable, “for all have sinned, and do need 
the glory of God” (Rom. iii, 23), and “if we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us,” while “if 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all iniquity” (I John i, 8,9). It would be 
the height of presumption for a person to persuade himself that 
he has nothing to do but to seek out slight imperfections. There 
are always past sins to remember, at least, and many venial sins, 
perhaps, that careful self-examination would reveal to us. Since 
the confession of venial sins, although most useful and beneficial, 
is yet not of obligation we may put away entirely all scrupulosity 
as to the validity of our confessions of venial sin, so long as we do 
confess some actual sin with true sorrow and purpose of amend- 
ment; but, if we wish to advance, we shall not be satisfied with 
merely securing valid absolutions, but shall endeavor to use con- 
fession as a means of real improvement; and to this end we shall 
with all reasonable care, though without needless anxiety or pain- 
ful self-torture, seek out our venial faults with a view, first, indeed, 
to obtaining forgiveness, but also with a view to rooting them out. 
In ‘this way self-examination becomes a means by which we con- 
tinuously take stock of our spiritual state, and nerve our progress 
or our falling back. We are enabled, also, by using the examina- 
tion of conscience in this way, to reveal our state more clearly to 
our spiritual guide, who will thereby be able to direct us better. 
And there is one form of self-examination that is especially use- 
ful for noting our state, and for aiding progress in the Christian 
life; it is what we know as the “particular examen,” taught and 
strongly recommended by that great saint, Ignatius of Loyola. It 
consists in selecting some particular fault that we are especially 
prone to, and noting each day, or better still twice in the day, at 
noon and at night, whether we have committed it and how often; 
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whether more frequently or less frequently than the day before; 
and in comparing one day with another, one week with another, 
for a certain time, during which time we strive earnestly to over- 
come the fault, and to practise the opposite virtue. St. Ignatius 
advises that the results should be marked down on paper to aid 
the memory. This particular examen will not take much time; and 
if persevered in will be of the greatest benefit to the penitent, who 
will thus overcome faults one by one, and make real progress in 
virtue. 

It is needless to say to you, dear brethren, that in our weakness 
and ignorance, and with that extreme facility of self-deception to 
which we are all subject, that to carry out this important duty of 
the examination of conscience, whether in preparation for confes- 
sion, Or as a means of advancing toward perfection, we need the 
light of God’s Holy Spirit, and His holy grace to enable us to 
persevere. The two objects of self-examination which I have put 
before you cannot indeed be wholly separated; for whoever care- 
fully, devoutly and systematically uses self-examination with any 
frequency as a preparation for confession will thereby progress in 
the spiritual life; and, at the same time, any kind of self-examina- 
tion made without those sentiments of sorrow, humility and desire 
for pardon with which a Christian should approach the Sacrament 
of Penance would be useless for any spiritual purpose at all. 

Let us ever cultivate in our hearts those beautiful dispositions 
to which the inspired singer gives expression in that penitential 
psalm from which my text was taken: “Blessed are they whose 
iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the 
man to whom the Lord hath not imputed sin, and in whose spirit 
there is no guile. Because I was silent—note those words, dear 
brethren, because I was silent my bones grew old; whilst I cried 
out all day long. For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me; 
I am turned in my anguish, whilst the thorn is fastened.” 

Thus does the Psalmist describe the bitterness of unconfessed 
sin. But now listen to the remedy: 

“T have acknowledged my sin to thee, and my injustice I have 
not concealed. I said I will confess against myself my injustice 
to the Lord, and thou hast forgiven the wickedness of my sin.” 

“Many are the scourges of the sinner, but mercy shall encom- 
pass him that hopeth in the Lord” (Ps. xxxi, 1-5 and 10). 

























THE ROSARY 


CONFERENCES FOR SODALITIES B. V. M. 
BY THE REV. M. J. FRINGS 
IV. THe ExceLLteNce OF THE VARIOUS Parts OF THE Rosary 
(a) The Sign of the Cross 


“The foundations thereof are in the holy mountains.”—Ps. Ixxxvi, I. 


Dear brethren, we have seen in our previous discourses upon the 
rosary how for more than six centuries the rosary has proved itself 
a great, indeed a marvelous, power and help in times of stress. 
This, of course, was apparent from its very origin. It was a special 
instrument of divine Providence in troublous times of Church and 
society. The various parts of the rosary are admirably adapted to 
exercise such great power and efficacy. The Our Father, the Hail 
Mary, the Creed, the Glory be to the Father, and the Sign of the 
Cross, which are said in reciting the rosary, are the most beautiful, 
the holiest and most excellent of prayers, and for this reason also 
the most potent and efficacious. The mysteries of our holy faith, 
which are at the same time meditated upon, embrace the entire work 
of our redemption, in its work (joyful mysteries), its accomplish- 
ment (sorrowful mysteries), and in its fruits (glorious mysteries). 
Meditation combined with prayer as it is contained in the rosary 
renders it a perfect prayer. The rosary furthermore is the best 
means of honoring Mary, and therefore it is the best means for 
obtaining Mary’s powerful intercession. 

That we may understand and perceive the whole beauty and 
excellence of the rosary let us closely view its component parts, and 
we will begin to-day by considering the opening of the rosary, 
namely the sign of the Cross. This has a most sublime meaning, 
and has of itself great power and efficacy. It is a sign of honor, 
of blessing and of power. In this threefold aspect let us consider 
it to-day. 

I. The sign of the Cross is, first of all, a mark of honor. It 
reminds us of the holy Trinity and of our relation to the triune 
God. The Father has created us, the Son redeemed us, and the 
Holy Ghost has sanctified us. God the Father created us after His 
own image, and therefore we bear a resemblance to God in our 
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souls. Our soul is a spirit, as God is a spirit. It has understanding 
and free will; it can be holy; it can become perfect, since our heav- 
enly Father is perfect. Our soul is immortal, as God is immortal, 
and it is destined to partake in heaven of divine glory and happiness. 
Is there not in this resemblance and likeness to God an unspeakably 
high dignity and glory for man? We are reminded of this by the 
sign of the Coss. The Son of God redeemed us through the Cross. 
After sin had reduced the human race to a state of ignominious 
bondage the Son of God, moved by infinite love, became incarnate 
for us, in order to make satisfaction for our sins and to remove 
from us their awful consequences. From slaves of ‘sin and of the 
devil, He has made us just and children of God. Having been 
redeemed, we now call God our Father; and Jesus, the Son of the 
eternal Father, calls us His brethren. Of all this we are reminded 
by the Cross, for we were redeemed through the Cross, and became 
children of God and heirs of heaven. Thus the Cross is the glorious 
sign of our redemption. The Holy Ghost sanctifies us by dwelling 
in us and making of us His temples. What an honor for us! The 
sign of the Cross reminds us of this honor. 

In truth is therefore this sign a mark of the highest honor, and 
the Christian’s greatest glory. In this sense the Apostle wrote to the 
Galatians: “But God forbid that I should glory, but in the Cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Gal. vi, 14). This means, according to 
Saint Chrysostom: “I glory only in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, namely, in the faith, in grateful remembrance and con- 
templation of the benefactions of the Cross, through which we 
were redeemed and have received the grace to lead a devout life 
and to strive for eternal happiness. In the Cross we recognize 
thoroughly the enormity of our guilt and the boundless love of 
God.” 

With what love and devotion should we, then, make the sign of 
the Cross! As often as we sign ourselves with the Cross we profess 
our belief in the holy Trinity, and in the merciful and blessed work 
of the redemption, and express our gratitude to the holy Trinity, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. It is hard to believe that there are 
Christians who are ashamed to make the sign of the Cross; and yet 
there are many such nowadays. Some act so from motives of 
cowardly human respect; others because their faith is dead. But to 
be ashamed of the Cross means a denial of our faith. At all times 
the sign of the Cross has served as a public and solemn profession 
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of the Christian faith. Thus did in the days of persecution the faith- 
ful profess their belief in Christ, and seal their profession with 
their blood, as the acts of the martyrs record. When the holy Bishop 
Polycarp was brought before the heathen judge, who said to him, 
“Deny Christ and you will be free!” Polycarp’s reply was worthy of 
a true Christian. “It is now over sixty years that I have served 
Him, and He never did me any harm. How, then, can I deny my 
beloved Master, King and Saviour?” So speaks the true Christian 
when an attempt is made to make him deny his God and Redeemer. 
The sign of the Cross also serves as a mark of distinction from 
those sects, which centuries ago separated themselves from the 
mother Church and abandoned the beautiful custom of making the 
sign of the Cross. It is a great crime, then, to be ashamed of a sign 
which serves for our honor and distinction. And Jesus Christ says, 
“For whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, of him 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when he shall come in his 
majesty, and of his father’s, and of the holy angels” (Luke ix, 26). 
“But whosoever shall deny me before men, I will also deny him 
before my Father, who is in heaven” (Matt. x, 33). Thus does 
Jesus Christ express Himself concerning those who are ashamed of 
the glorious sign of the true Christian, and those who reject this 
sign with contempt. 

II. The Cross is, furthermore, a sign of blessing. It reminds 
us, in the first place, as we have considered, of the source of all 
.blessing, of all gifts and graces for body and soul. This source is 
the blessed Trinity. As often as we make the sign of the Cross we 
invoke the blessings of God upon us, for we owe all blessings to the 
infinite merits of our divine Saviour, who died upon the Cross for 
us. The ignominious instrument of torture and death, the Cross, 
has now become the instrument of life and the source of salvation. 
Hence the Church never dispenses blessing except in the sign of 
the Cross. St. Chrysostom says therefore: “Every blessing in which 
we participate is accomplished through the sign of the Cross. When 
regeneration (Baptism) takes place, the sign of the Cross is em- 
ployed. Whether we partake of that holy mysterious food or re- 
ceive any other of the Sacraments, it is always under the sign of 
our victory, the sign of the Cross. We should, therefore, earnestly 
endeavor to have this sign in our homes, and often sign our fore- 
heads with it; for it is the commemoration of our salvation and of 
our redemption. In making the sign of the Cross devoutly we say to 
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God: Heavenly Father, behold not our sins which render us un- 
worthy of thy grace, but the Cross of thy beloved Son, with which 
we sign our foreheads, which we profess with our lips and carry de- 
voutly in our hearts. For the sake of Jesus’ bitter death upon the 
Cross be merciful to us and grant us the assistance of thy grace in 
all our words and actions! This is the prayer which is contained in 
the sign of the Cross. That such prayer will not remain unheard is 
attested by numerous manifestations of grace which have been 
obtained through this sign, and the countless miracles which at all 
times have been performed through the same. 

III. Finally, the Cross is a sign of power. Because Jesus upon 
the Cross conquered the arch enemy, redeemed mankind and 
merited for us all blessings and graces, there lies in the sign of 
the Cross a miraculous strength and efficacy. Jesus himself has 
said: “Everything that you ask the Father in my name, he will \ 
give you.” The sign of the Cross calls for help and grace through 
the Blood of Christ shed upon the Cross. Would God deny such 
prayer? The sign of the Cross is a particularly powerful weapon 
against the malicious and cunning assaults of the devil. Of this 
St. Chrysostom says; “When in the fulness of faith you make the 
sign of the Cross upon your forehead no impure spirit will be able 
to tarry near you; for he beholds the sword that has given him the 
death blow.” “Write the sign of the Cross upon thy brow,” says 
St. Cyril, “so that the devils when they see the sign of the king may 
tremble and take flight.” St Augustine tells us that our mere re- 
membrance of the Cross puts the devil to flight, strengthens us 
against his assaults, and preserves us from his snares. The sign 
of the Cross provides us with a powerful weapon, wherewith we 
may conquer the unseen foe in every attack. 

We know, too, from the testimony of Holy Writ, that the evil 
spirit can injure mankind not only in body and soul but also in 
earthly possessions. Thus the devil, by God’s permission, slew Job’s 
children, deprived him of his possessions and afflicted him with pain- 
ful and loathsome maladies. Now, though Christ by His death has 
broken Satan’s power, yet He has not completely removed it. For 
this reason the Church makes the sign of the Cross over people, 
blesses food and drink, dwellings, water, soil, in brief everything 
that Christians coime in contact with. This she does in order to 
withdraw all these things from the injurious influence of the evil 
spirit, to unite them with the divine blessing and thus make them 
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salutary. The grace before meais of Christians has the same pur- 
pose. It is indeed a sad token of ignorance, of indifference, or lack 
of faith, when in Christian homes grace before meals is disregarded, 
as not infrequently happens in our days. We know from the 
testimony of history that the sign of the Cross was also employed . 
successfully against bodily evils. When St. Benedict was handed 
a glass of poisoned wine, the saint made the sign of the Cross over 
it, and behold the glass broke in his hand, and he was saved from 
death. St. Gregory of Nissa testifies that his sister during an illness 
desired her mother to make the sign of the Cross over her ; and when 
it was done the illness left her. Through the sign of the Cross 
Bishop Fortunatus restored the sight to a blind man; St. Lawrence 
cured several others similarly affected. St. Roch cured the plague 
stricken, and the legend says that St. Corbinian brought the dead 
back to life by this same sign. The lives of the saints are replete 
with examples that testify to the miraculous power of the sign of 
the Cross. 

Because the Cross is then a sign of honor, of blessing and power, 
because it is an effective remedy against evils of body and soul, 
the Church has always exhorted the faithful by word and example 
to make zealous use of the same at all times. Since the time of the 
Apostles the sign of the Cross has been made by the faithful in all 
their undertakings. Through this sign they dedicated their work 
to God and invoke the divine blessing upon it. 

The Fathers teach that this custom originated with the Apostles ; 
it is related even by a pious legend that Christ Himself at His ascen- 
sion into heaven blessed the Apostles with this sign. How uni- 
versal this custom was among Christians of the early centuries may 
be learned from the words of St. Chrysostom: “We find every- 
where the sign of the Cross, it is used by princes and subjects, by 
women and men, by the slaves and the free. They all sign them- 
selves with it by making it over their foreheads.” 

Let us then imitate the pious Christians of those days when faith 
was more lively and robust, and let us never be ashamed of this sign 
of honor! What would you think of a soldier ashamed of his 
colors? Let us not be ashamed of this sign, lest Jesus be ashamed 
of us, when He comes in power and majesty, with the Cross shining 
before Him like the sun. Let us not deprive ourselves of the mani- 
fold blessings of this sign, either through fear of our fellowmen or 
indifference. Let us make abundant use of this sign of power, so 
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that we may participate in the blessing and protection that comes 
from the Cross, most especially when assailed by the enemies of our 
salvation. This sign of the Cross should be placed upon the fore- 
head, lips and breast, before our prayers, for by this our thoughts, 
our words, and the emotions of our heart are consecrated and be- 
come more pleasing to God. This is the purpose of beginning the 
prayer of the rosary with the sign of the Cross. But, remember, 
it is not enough to make the sign merely with the fingers, our spirit 
must take part in making it, and it should be made with reverence, 
devotion, with a lively faith and firm confidence in the merits of 
Jesus Christ. Christians who make this sign thoughtlessly and with- 
out devotion deprive themselves of the great blessings of this holy 
sign. We, however, who have just contemplated this glorious token 
of salvation will use it with the greatest zeal and piety, and profess 
- with it our faith in the bessed Trinity and in our holy mother Church. 
Amen. 

















DUTY 


TWELVE ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
IV. Law, Outwarp RuLe or Duty; AND ITs ADMINISTRATORS 


By what standard are we to regulate our conduct, in other words, 
what is the rule, or norm of duty? Is there any fixed, unerring 
guide of morality, or duty, beyond that furnished by the light of 
reason, common to every man born into this world? 

It is commonly admitted that there is a twofold rule or standard 
of duty, one external to and independent of ourselves—the moral 
law, law of nature, or law of God; the other internal and personal 
conscience. Of the former of these rules, viz., Jaw, I propose to 
speak to-day. Not that law and conscience are two distinct and 
divergent rules of conduct. Both converge in each act of duty. 
Law is the general rule, and conscience applies it to details, or con- 
crete action. The result is duty. 

Now, what is meant by law? Wherever and whenever we ob- 
serve regularity or fixed order, we at once say there is a rule or 
fixed law at work. Hence, we speak of the laws of nature, the 
laws of thought, and the rest. Indeed, as order and regularity are 
observed in all things, we say the reign of law is universal. God 
is necessarily a God of order, and by one supreme act of will binds 
all creatures to act, according to their requirements and nature. 
What is called the eternal law is supreme order or regularity, in the 
divine Mind, working itself out in creation. Nothing escapes it. It 
embraces rational and irrational creatures, physical, intellectual and 
moral. It is infinitely simple, yet, owing to the narrowness of our 
minds, we break it up into phases, or facets, to which we give 
various names: we say the law of nature, the moral law, the laws 
of thought; and science is the discovery and grouping of the facts 
and rules that make up this order in any given line or branch. 

Strictly speaking, there neither is, nor can be, any break or inter- 
ruption of this supreme, eternal law. What we call disorder, or 
violation of law, is but part of a higher order. Miracles, and 
answers to prayers, are phases of supreme law, like the jar pro- 
duced by a change of key, or chords, held in suspension in music, 
they are parts of the great harmony of the universe. Both in its 
physical and moral aspect the natural order of things is interfered 
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with and set aside by free will of man, but the will of God ex- 
pressed in supreme order, or law, ever gains its end eventually. 
Man works in time, God in eternity. His purpose is never defeated, 
His law or will never defied in the smallest detail, with impunity. 
If we interfere with the order He has established, we must take the 
consequences, “What a man sows that he will reap,” in any and 
every order. 

Now this eternal law of God, recognized as dictating rules of con- 
duct to free, intelligent beings, we call the moral law. Man is a 
free agent, and is ruled in accordance with his nature. The moral 
law binds, but does not compel to a fixed mode of action. Its main 
outlines are traced by way of knowledge on the reason, and acts on 
the will by way of motive. For free creatures there is no such thing 
as blind, determining impulse; there must always be within the 
region covered by liberty more or less deliberation, followed by free 
choice. Hence, light and freedom ever accompany duty or guilt. 
Within the mind and consciousness of all rational creatures God 
has written His law in characters sufficiently clear to enable them 
to guide and regulate their conduct. Men ever had, and still have, 
the light of reason, making known to them all, in dim outline at 
least, their Creator’s will—the essential difference between right and 
wrong—the rudiments of duty, in short. All find the alphabet, the 
primary elements, of duty, as it were, traced on reason by an un- 
seen hand. Hence St. Paul says, “The Gentiles were inexcusable, 
inasmuch as they had the law, 1. ¢., the rule of duty, written in their 
hearts, their own conscience bearing testimony to it.” Every 
human being all the world over has this law, this sense of right, 
this feeling that justice should be done, more or less developed. 
It is simply the moral law, fixing roughly men’s rights and duties ; 
rights that are due to others, duties that ought to be done by our- 
selves. Now, this law shining on the reason is the outward, eternal, 
never-changing standard of duty. It is the ideal of justice, with 
which all human laws, customs and regulations of duty have to be 
compared, to test their worth and binding force. Legislators of all 
times have embodied it, wholly or in part, in their codes. Sum- 
maries of its main precepts were committed to writing, as we find 
on Assyrian and Babylonian tablets still extant, previous even to 
its summary and promulgation in the law of Moses. The most per- 
fect epitome of the natural or moral law, however, is that summed 
up in the ten short, pithy, precepts known as the Ten Command- 
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ments, or law of God, revealed to Moses. It is the expression in 
substance of what is already contained in right reason, but put in 
such a way as to come home to the multitude and give them a clear, 
short, working law of duty. 

It is by the rule of duty made known to reason that all men, out- 
side the light of revelation, were, and are, judged. But the moral 
law alone avails little for the “healing of the nations” or the ob- 
servance of duty without supernatural light and aid. Look at the 
sad moral history and present state of non-Christian nations, or 
individuals, and masses, that break away from revelation, and you 
will be readily convinced that reason and the moral law are utterly 
insufficient to teach even, and much less to enable, men to live up 
to anything like a high ideal of duty. Apart even from the fall, the 
supernatural would seem a necessary corollary of the natural. And 
so it has ever been. The light of revelation has always supplemented 
that of reason in teaching the race its duty. From its cradle and the 
early dawn of its history we find the race in personal touch, so to 
say, with the Almighty, receiving divine instruction and commands 
over and above those furnished by reason, and handing them down 
traditionally through patriarchs, Moses, and the prophets, till Christ, 
the Messias, came, in whom all nations were to be blessed,”’ Christ, 
the head and founder of the Christian religion, the true light, “en- 
lightening every man that cometh into this world.” 

He was, and is, the final teacher of duty, its Alpha and Omega, 
in whom ethical truth, gradually unveiled in the Old Testament, 
finally culminated ; and, as true God, He has made due provision for 
its preservation and application to the complex, ever-changing moral 
problems of the day without losing any of its fulness, beauty and 
splendor in the one holy, world-wide body, called the Catholic 
Church. She holds up, without fear or favor, the highest, holiest 
and purest standard of duty of any teaching body in the world. 
Even those who dislike her dogma are compelled to admire the 
loftiness, reasonableness and speckless purity of her teaching on 
the vital subject of duty. Surely, then, if conduct determines the 
value of a life here, and hope of a favorable judgment hereafter, 
men are safest in her fold. No recognized school of morals even 
claims to uphold a higher or holier mode of living. By listening 
reverently and attentively to her teaching, we easily learn what our 
duties are in all the various relations of life. The heads of what 
we owe, by way of duty, to God, our neighbor and ourselves, are 
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very briefly and clearly set forth in the Catechism put in the hands 
of all her children. Indeed, in what are called the “essentials,” 
“what every Catholic is bound to know,” viz., the “Lord’s Prayer,” 
the Ten Commandments, and the moral dispositions of heart, need- 
ful for worthy reception of her chief Sacraments, even “the lowest 
in the kingdom of God possesses a code and standard of duty im- 
measurably higher than what was known to all the sages and 
moralists of antiquity or their would-be restorers in our own day. 

But the fact is, we are not free in the matter. If the moral law 
is supreme, external to our reason, and binding, we must accept 
Him as its interpreter, whom God authorized to extend and expound 
it, and who is to us “the way, the truth, and the light”; as also the 
system He has framed and left to teach us our duty. Law, to be 
of any practical value, must be administered. Now, where is the 
court, and where are the judges, set up to dispense the law or ethical 
code of Christ in the kingdom of God? We are not pure spirits, 
but flesh and blood, and, therefore, need to learn our duty not from 
angels, but from men, like ourselves, provided only they are duly 
qualified and legally appointed teachers of this highest of all arts. 
God is “supreme reason’; and the service He requires, says St. 
Paul, a reasonable one; sure, then, the society that binds us to- 
gether in discharge of this service or duty, must be formed on a 
rational] basis. Now this it would plainly not be if every man were 
a law to himself; and, as in kingless Israel, “Each man did what was 
right in his own eyes.” An external rule, or law, needs external 
application, even in divine things. Hence, the Church is the 
guardian of the moral law, wherein the teaching of the most perfect 
of all moralists is perpetuated, wherein, indeed, He promised to 
abide all days even “to the end of the world.” She holds up the 
mirror of duty to reason and well ordered reason beholds therein 
all that is “high and holy and of good repute.” 

Do not mind the “can’t” that is uttered about her dogmatism. 
No doubt, like every other teacher, she talks in tle indicative and 
imperative moods rather than the subjunctive, “Tanquam auctorita- 
tem habens”; but all teaching, to be worth anything, must be dog- 
matic. And are not our ethical judgments, 1. ¢., truth about duty, 
as important as those that deal with the stars. Sound information, 
all the truth that can be had about the great outward rule, or law 
of duty, is as important in our eyes as true knowledge about the 
laws of health or the law of attraction. Many people glibly say, 
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“Let us do our duty and leave the clergy to quarrel over the theory 
of it.” But what is my duty? What is right and comformable to 
the moral law in the many dark ethical problems of the day? Can 
I commit suicide when useless and tired of life? Can I divorce a 
nagging, perhaps an adulterous wife? Was Onan justified in his 
views and practise of married life? (Can we answer these and other 
perplexing problems of duty without dogmatizing? What more 
reasonable than that there should be a living voice, from which 
there is no appeal, to explain and determine the contents both of 
reason and the sacred books regarding the all-important question 
of duty, especially in view of the fact that away from this living 
voice there is a Babel of discordant notes even about its first 
principles. 

On grounds that bear the test of reason, we hold that God has 
supplemented the light of reason with that of revelation, thus un- 
veiling His will in regard to faith and morals, belief and duty. 
Christ’s mission in this respect is still carried on by His Church, 
firmly rooted in the world for this very purpose. New phases of 
thought, and life, and conduct, call for new applications and in- 
terpretations of the moral law; and it is her function to set the 
world right in the realm of law and duty. She is their guardian. 
Be on your guard against the cry of morality, or duty, without re- 
ligion and dogma. There is no such thing, nor can there be. People 
say Christ led and taught a simple life of duty. His life, they say, 
was a protest against the professional clergy of the day. So far is 
this from being true, His sayings bristle with dogma. He was self- 
assertive and positive, like His Church to-day. The Sermon on the 
Mount, wherein He proposed and enforced His new code of ethics, 
is in reality cemented ‘in dogma. 

By the nature of things, it must be so. All forms of truth, 
whether ethical or otherwise, are necessarily exclusive, 7. e., dog- 
matic. A teacher who tells me that it is my duty to be poor in 
spirit, love those that wrong me, and shun worldliness, is just as 
assertive and dogmatic as one who says that there is but one God 
in three persons. Dogma is at the back of duty, as of faith. Right 
thinking about matters of duty must go before doing it. We act on 
our thoughts and views. People, and there is a large school of 
them nowadays who think that individual self-interest and pleas- 
ure should be followed as guides in life rather than reason and con- 
science, make short work of duty in the usual sense of the term. 
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They who would divorce duty from doctrine make merry over the 
fact that the good fathers at Nice nearly came to blows over a 
single letter in the wording of a dogmatic decree about Our Lord’s 
person. The sneer is as ill-timed as it is vulgar, for those keen- 
witted Greeks saw, as we see to-day, that in the choice of that 
single letter there rested on them the awful responsibility of declar- 
ing whether Jesus Christ was a mere teacher of morals, like Plato 
or Aristotle, with no higher credentials than those of a modern 
professor of ethics; or Christ, the Son of the living God, sent to 
teach us our duty. 

It is to Him, living in His vicar and holding court authoritatively 
in the New Jerusalem, that we appeal in knotty points, bearing on 
the law of God. England was lost to the Church through a question 
of duty decided at Rome against the appeal of a king; yet all admit 
now that in the point of morals in question the Pope was right, 
and the university professors, lay and clerical, in favor of the king 
were wrong. 

Two great dominating thoughts are absolutely necessary to keep 
mankind from committing intellectual and moral suicide—belief in 
a personal God and the duty of unquestioning obedience to His will 
expressed in law, i. ¢., the moral law, and all just laws built on it. 
Now it is the Catholic Church that alone of all great social bodies 
witnesses to these two great facts. She holds aloft the banner of 
belief of a free, loving, personal God—our Father in heaven, to 
whom we are bound by the equally personal relations and duties of 
children. No doubt, as we have seen, reason teaches all the out- 
lines of moral duty; but how powerless to persuade and impress. 
We crave and need the contact and force of personal authority. All 
law is remotely at least an expression of the divine Will. 

Now the distinctive characteristic of duty in relation to Christ 
is not so much difference or originality of the matter of the law, 
but in His authority and power as a teacher. “He taught as one 
having authority.” Many even of the sublime ideas in the Sermon 
of the Mount are found, perhaps, in works based on reason only ; 
but He claimed to impose and authorize them personally, by virtue 
of His character and office. Other moralists could only ex- 
hort and propose; they could not impose, or help their pupils to 
act up to the ideals they dimly saw in reason. They could not even 
personally practise what they taught. The Church, like Christ her 
founder, speaks with no uncertain voice—points to her Lord and the 
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crowds of saints, who bravely walked the roughest and high 
est paths of duty. She tells us to do the same, and if feeble and 
unable, then must we draw moral strength to do so “from the 
Saviour’s fountains” in grace. 

We have now briefly dealt with the great external rule of duty 
—the moral law. All ramifications of duty are but phases of it, 
and they derive all their binding force from agreement with it. 
By it, too, shall we be judged, according to the light, liberty, and 
grace granted to aid us in keeping it. It is put before us in all its 
purity and splendor in Catholic teaching on duty. But remember 
the essence of duty in regard to law is not in knowing, but in doing 
it. Let us learn the law, 7. e., the will of God; but above all, keep it. 
Be it not said of us, as was said of the Athenians, “The Athenians 
know what is right, but the Lacedemonians do it.” “Catholics know 
the great law or rule of duty, but outsiders observe it.” 














JESUS CHRIST AND HUMAN LIFE 
A LENTEN COURSE 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 
I. Jesus Curist AND THE MEANING oF LIFE 


“Thou shalt adore the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.”— 
Luke iv, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Need of an aim in life, an explanation of its meaning and 
purpose; misery is being without it. This need felt and acted upon; 
hence philosophies and policies. 

Importance of knowing life’s true meaning. That it has a mean- 
ing proved by our faculties—intellect, will, seeking truth and happiness. 
Seriousness of life shown by capacities for good, evil, love and hate, 
happiness and misery. Contracts; proving that there is an aim, an 
object; gaining which we live beautiful lives, missing which we live 
degraded lives. 

III. What is life’s true aim and meaning? Nature teaches us. Who 
truly lives? He whose noblest part has sway. What do we all seek? 
—happiness, full, complete, satisfying, lasting. 

IV. We need to know more than this. How is this happiness to be 
gained? Who can teach us? Ways in which men seek it. All fail. Is, 
then, the desire vain? No. Who, then, can teach us this? Only those 
who know. Who are they? Not philosophers, men of intellectual pur- 
suits, nor aesthetes—only they who have found a philosophy of life that, 
practised, has never failed. They are the saints. Teaching of St. Ig- 
natius Loyola; We were made for God; all other things made to help 
us to God. Some day we shall realize this, when we stand at the 
entrance to eternity. No plan for the betterment of the world can per- 
manently succeed which leaves this out. Teaching of St. Paul. 

From whom did the saints learn the true meaning of life? From 
“Jesus Christ our Lord.” The life of Christ the supreme model; and the 
supreme revelation of the meaning of life. 


“Thou shalt adore the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” There are few men more to be pitied than those who go 
through life without any definite aim or purpose; men for whom 
life seems to have no purpose; who are led hither and thither by 
the impulses of every moment; men of whom no one can say, 
nor do they know themselves, what they will do next. 

Such men suffer from emptiness of soul, from a void in the 
heart, the unhappiness of which none can fully realize but those 
who have experienced it. 

Few can endure such an existence, and thus we find that most 
people have some definite purpose in life, and attach to this human 
existence of ours some definite meaning, some explanation which, 
though they may not consciously have thought it out, really directs 
their conduct. 
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So imperious in our souls is the need of something to live for, 
and of some reason for being in this world at all, that the course 
of human history has largely been guided by men’s efforts to 
follow out those aims which they have conceived to be the proper 
end and object of existence. Men of culture in every age have 
studied this question, have endeavored to lay down general prin- 
ciples as to the object of life; and the result of their researches 
is seen in the various systems of philosophy that they have given 
to the world. 

Men of action have energetically pursued those aims which 
their view of life has put before them as right and desirable, and 
have founded States and inaugurated policies and: schemes for 
the practical conduct of social life. 

All, without exception, seek and must seek some end in life 
that they hope will bring them happiness—unless they would endure 
that heart void of which I have spoken—even though that end 
be but the fleeting ever-varying objects of momentary desire. 

Dear brethren, what our aim in life should be, what meaning 
we should put upon life, concerns us most deeply, for life is a 
serious thing. 

We are not as the things that have no life; we are not as the 
brute beasts that do not rise above the desire of animal satisfac- 
tions; if we are such we have come woefully short of the proper 
dignity of our nature. We have noble faculties, we have souls, 
we have an understanding, an intelligence that ever seeks to come 
to the knowledge of truth, a wil] that ever aspires to bliss. 

How happy we can be and how miserable! Of what extremes 
of feeling are we capable! How strongly we can love, and how 
profoundly hate; how beautiful, how noble, a human life can be 
on the one hand, or how degraded, how unlovely on the other! 

Surely this is enough to indicate that there is an object, an aim, 
the attainment of which gives happiness and makes life a splendid 
thing, the missing of which makes life a dreadful wreck. Surely 
such possibilities, so different, so contrasted, as the possibilities 
of nobility and happiness, or of degradation and wretchedness, 
should make us realize the seriousness of this human life of ours. 

Look at that father of a family—that honest, upright man with 
the clear eye, the unclouded brow, the firm step, beloved of wife 
and children, going through life with a high aim, a determined 
purpose to do well. Look, on the other hand, at that wretched 
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drunkard, that loose-living degraded rake, that false, dishonest 
scoundrel who dares not look honesty in the face. Compare the 
manner of their lives and say, is not life a serious thing when it 
can follow either of these ways? 

Look, again, at that good mother—a human providence to her 
household—loved, revered, surrounded by the sacred affection of 
husband and children; a copy of the valiant woman of the Book 
of Proverbs, “who hath looked well unto the paths of the house, 
and hath not eaten her bread idle; whose children rose up and 
called her blessed ; her husband, and he praised her . . . whose 
works praise her in the gates” (Prov. xxxi, 27-31). 

And look at that poor, ruined creature who walks the streets by 
night, clothed with the tawdry finery for which she has exchanged 
her soul, assuming a miserable show of gaiety, while the fixed 
smile and unseemly jest hardly can hide the misery of her poor 
heart. Ask again, is not human life a serious thing when it can 
go into either of these paths? Has not the one man, the one 
woman I have pictured to you, gained some object worthy to be 
gained, fulfilled some aim in life that ought to be fulfilled? Have 
not the others missed an aim and gone astray from some true pur- 
pose in life? Some there are, indeed, in these days, who tell us 
that the difference between right and wrong, between virtue and 
vice, is but a matter of social expediency. Such is not the teaching 
of that higher monitor, the conscience; such is not the lesson 
taught by the effects of vice or virtue upon the character of those 
who practise the one or the other. 

Brethren, life has an aim; life has an object; life has a meaning 
—a noble aim, a deep, profound meaning. Those noble faculties 
that we have, those immense capabilities for good or evil that we 
possess, were not made for nothing;; not for nothing either does 
failure to reach life’s aim, failure to recognize its purpose and its 
meaning, bring such misery upon the one who errs. 

What, then, is the true aim of life, and what its true significance ? 

Brethren, our very nature itself, fallen though it is, teaches us 
the beginnings of life’s lesson. Who is he that truly lives? Is it 
not he whose noblest part has sway; he whose highest faculties are 
developed and are fixed on worthy objects; he who has put before 
him high ideals and subdues his lower nature to them? There is the 
lesson of life learnt from nature’s book. 

Again, what is it that we one and all desire? What is it that 
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we seek in every conscious act; what is it that toward which with 
irresistible impulse we are ever carried? Is it not happiness? It is 
nothing else. That is what we want; it is to that we aspire. We 
seek our happiness in many ways, but whatsoever we do is done 
because we hope by the doing to gain some benefit, to enjoy some 
sort of happiness. 

And, dear brethren, we learn by the experience of life that not 
any and every kind of happiness will satisfy our souls. Full, com- 
plete, perfect and lasting happiness is what our nature craves for 
and will ever crave for as long as God is God. Here, then, is 
another lesson from nature’s teachings about life. 

But we need to know more. It is very well to know that we 
need happiness ; that true full life consists in the full activity of all 
that is noblest within us—but we have not learnt the meaning of 
life till we have found the path that leads us to the goal; till we 
have found the object that will satisfy, and forever satisfy the 
yearnings that we feel. We can not do the sum merely by stating 
the problem to be solved; we must know how to work it out if we 
are to find the answer. 

And left to ourselves we make mistakes; we solve the problem 
wrongly. One man takes his happiness in the pleasures of life, 
another in the beauty of earthly things; one in intellectual pur- 
suits, another in the pursuit of gain. The rich man expends his 
wealth in the search for happiness, the poor toils and saves that 
he may be able to do the same. To the very poor, life often means 
a struggle for bare existence, and happiness means such poor satis- 
faction of bodily appetite as are possible to them in their wretched 
circumstances. 

But ask any of these is he fully satisfied ; is there nothing that he 
needs besides? Ask yourselves, are you satisfied—fully, perma- 
nently satisfied by anything this world has given you? You must an- 
swer “No.” We find that when we have attained one object we de- 
sire another. When one wish is fulfilled another grows up in us to 
take its place, nor are we ever completely satisfied for good, or for 
any length of time; and the reason is to be found in that unquench- 
able longing within us for happiness that shall be simply perfect, 
shall be satisfying, shall not be merely passing but shall last. 

Is, then, this desire a vain one? Is true happiness—happiness 
that shall fully and finally satisfy and set at rest every longing 
of our souls—is it, I say, a delusion, a mirage that ever floats 
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temptingly before our vision and ever eludes our efforts to come up 
with it? 

If so, what vanity is life itself! To what purpose and end are 
we here if that vehement longing shall never, never be fulfilled? 
To what purpose is that restless seeking for satisfaction a part of 
our very nature, and why have aspirations for a higher, better, 
nobler life if there is nothing that ever can realize our ideals? 

No! We can not believe that human life, with yearnings and 
aspirations, is such an illusion. A meaning it must have—a goal, 
an aim, an object that will give to us the happiness we seek, and 
in which we shall find the fullness of that noble life that our nature 
itself proclaims we ought to live. 

But who shall tell us where this lasting happiness is to be found? 
Who shall guide us to the object that will give completeness to 
human life? Who, that is to say, will reveal, fully and clearly, the 
true meaning of life? 

Unless we know why we are here, for what purpose we are made, 
we must always be going astray and missing the mark. It is all- 
important for us that we should make no mistake in this matter; 
for if we do, life for us will be a failure. 

To whom, then, shall we go for the answer? Dear brethren, 
there is one test, and only one, of ability to teach us in regard 
to this pressing matter. Those who profess to teach us must show 
evidence that they know. And a merely theoretical knowledge will 
not do; our informants must be those who have proved in their 
own lives the truth of what they say to us. They must be those 
who have found true happiness and lived the nobler life; they must 
be those who have risen above the unsatisfying ideals of earth, 
whose feet are upon the rock, and not upon the shifting quick- 
sand; who can speak with confidence because they have found 
what we are seeking; who have found some principle, some philo- 
sophy of life which makes them serene and happy now, and 
promises them, without fear of disappointment, the ultimate, com- 
plete fulfilment of that desire inherent in us all—for happiness 
that shall be perfect, satisfying and without end. 

Who can come to us with these qualifications and tell us what 
we so greatly need to know? Can the philosophers? They do 
not agree amongst themselves. Can the geniuses of the world? 
Some of them have been the most unhappy of men. Can those 
who have given themselves to culture, to intellectual pursuits, to 
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estheticism? They number amongst them some who have given 
way to the most degrading passions. 

Who are they who have found a principle of happiness and 
nobility of life that has never failed one single individual who has 
carried it out; an explanation of life’s meaning that has never 
misled those who have acted upon it? 

You will say, perhaps, that such fortunate beings can not be 
found in this world of ours; that it is too good to be true. 
Brethren, it 1s true; there have been and there are such people; 
people who have found the way of never-ending happiness, begin- 
ing in this world and enduring in the world to come; people who 
have learnt and can teach us the real meaning of human life. 

These people are the saints of God. 

Listen to a saying of one of God’s saints—a saying which, when 
meditated upon and allowed to penetrate the heart and mind, has 
led thousands of souls to the perfection of human life. It is simple 
and almost bold in its expression, but it solves in a word the riddle 
of life: 

“Man was made for this end; that he might praise and reverence 
the Son of God, and, serving him, at length be saved. 

“All other things on earth were made to help man to reach the 
object for which he was created.” 

Brethren, here is the whole philosophy of life; here is the path 
to happiness, life’s true meaning and the way to salvation. 

We were made for God; to know Him, to love Him, to serve 
Him now, and to be blessed hereafter by the possession of Him 
forever. Here is the reason why our souls are filled with that 
continual desire for a happiness which sad experience tells us the 
world can never give. We may err, and seek the satisfaction of 
that desire in most unworthy objects; that is, an abuse of a thing 
which is good in itselfi—for that desire is good, it is placed in us 
by Him who made us for Himself, and it is the groping of the 
soul after God for whom it was made; by God, and by God alone, 
can it ever be fulfilled. 

And, dear brethren, some day we shall know this, when earthly 
things have fallen away from us, and we stand alone at the entrance 
to eternity. Now, the things of earth seem so real, and the things 
of heaven so shadowy and far-off. But in truth it is earthly things 
that are the shadow, and eternal things the substance; these alone 
really matter. 
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No scheme or plan for individual happiness and well-being, nor 
for social happiness and well-being; no attempt to better the con- 
dition of this world or of human life will succeed in the long run 
if the things of eternity are left out of it, since it is for the things 
of eternity that we were made. 

This is the teaching of those who know, of those who have 
proved it in their lives; who have found, and helped others to 
find, the fullest, highest happiness that can be found on earth; a 
happiness that carries with it the assured and certain hope and 
expectation of bliss unending in the possession of God’s all-satis- 
fying love forever. Hear some words of another saint—that great 
lover of God, St. Paul. Mark the serene confidence with which 
he speaks: “I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come; 
nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord” (Rom. viii, 38-39). 

“Which is in Christ Jesus our Lord’”—there we have the root 
of the matter. For from whom do the saints learn that lesson of 
the meaning of life which they teach so well to us, the lesson of 
true happiness, of full abandoned life; how to live a human life 
that shall be noble and grand, and filled with the beauty of holi- 
ness, and shall grow into the life of bliss unending? St. Paul has 
told us. The love of God, which is our true life, is to be found “in 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” He is “the way, and the truth, and the 
life.” The way to follow, the truth to learn, the very life of souls 
to whom He gives Himself, and whom He vivifies by grace. He 
lives the one all-perfect human life. The saints, each in his 
degree, lived perfect lives, because they lived in union with Him, 
and closely followed Him; and we too, if we would live full lives, 
lives in which every noble faculty shall reach its highest develop- 
ment; lives that shall not be cramped and stunted by the narrowing 
influence of merely earthly ideals. We, too, must live by Jesus 
Christ, possessing the things of earth as if we possessed them not, 
using them in so far as they help us to God; following Jesus the 
way of life, learning from Him who will teach the true life, receiv- 
ing from Him that life-giving grace which He fully offers to us. 

The life of Jesus is the supreme model of what a human life 
should be; the supreme revelation of life’s true inner meaning. 

What was the principle of the life of Jesus; to what end were 
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all His actions directed? To the salvation of mankind—true! 
But why did He work this work of salvation; why did He will to 
save mankind? For nothing else than to give glory to God His 
Father, and to satisfy the yearnings of love divine. God’s glory 
and God’s love—these were the great objects of the life of Jesus 
Christ. In the stable at Bethlehem, in the holy house at Nazareth, 
in His journeyings to and fro amongst men, in His bitter suffer- 
ings, in His death of shame and in His glorious triumph, and now 
in His heavenly life, God’s love and God’s glory were the objects 
of His human existence. For that same love and glory, too, He 
lives His eucharistic life here amongst us, giving glory to God 
and His own true life to us. 

“T seek not my own will,” He told His disciples, “but the will 
of Him who sent me.” He lived not for Himself, but for God. 
And of His earthly life St. Paul, quoting the prophetic words 
of the Psalmist, writes: “Wherefore, when he cometh into the 
world, he saith: Sacrifice and oblation thou wouldest not, but a 
body hast thou fitted tome. . . . Then said I, behold, I come; 
in the head of the Book it is written of me that I should do thy 
will, O God” (ib. x, 5-7). 

The true meaning, then, of human life, taught us by Jesus Christ 
and proved by all who have faithfully followed Him, is this— 
that God has made us for Himself and His love; that our true life 
is to live loving Him; that He and His love alone can satisfy 
our souls. 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his soul?” and “this is eternal life—that they may know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 
If we go astray from God, that is the loss of our souls, and not 
the whole world can compensate that loss. 

When our divine Lord was tempted by the devil, one of the temp- 
tations placed before Him was just that one which assails every 
child of man—the temptation to forget the true meaning and object 
of life. ‘The devil led him onto a high mountain, and showed him 
all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time, and he said 
to him: to thee will I give all this power and the glory of them, 
for to me they are delivered and to whom I will give them. If 
thou, therefore, wilt adore me, all shall be thine” (S. Luke iv, 
6-7). The joy of this world, the glory of this world, the pomp and 
circumstance of this world—these are things which the devil whis- 
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pers to us will satisfy us, the things for which we are made; these 
things he would persuade us constitute the meaning of life. “But 
Jesus answering said to him,” and He says to us—not for these 
things was man made, for it is written, “thou shalt adore the Lord 
thy God and him only shalt thou serve.” 





II. Jesus Curist AND THE Evits oF LIFE 


“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss 
of his soul ?”—Mark viii, 36, 37. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The universal reign of “law” in nature; the existence of 
inevitable “natural laws.” Man’s power over these “natural laws” in 
virtue of his intellectual faculties. Disastrous effects of any mistake or 
violation of natural laws. It is the “law” itself that brings the punish- 
ment of tts violation, in the natural order. 

Analogy with this of the results of violating the moral law. 
This law known by (a) conscience, and (b) revelation. This violation is 
what we call mortal sin; its result the ruin of the soul. Hence sin is 
the great evil of life. Other things are only truly evils inasmuch as 
they are the results of sinful actions; or lead to sin. 

III, Fallacy of those who hold out hope of an earthly paradise to 
be arrived at by evolution or legislation. This does not touch the root 
of the matter. Religion alone can do this effectively. 

IV. Hell, as the inevitable result of the violation of the moral law. 
Hell essentially the loss of God. 

V. To learn what sin is, we must go to Jesus Christ. Contemplate 
His human life as all-perfect, and revealing to us God’s perfections, and 
compare with it the life of a sinner. Contemplate Gethsemane; Calvary; 
the dead Christ in the arms of His sorrowing mother. Take the side of 
Jesus against sin, the great evil of life. 


The investigation of this universe of which, if we judge by 
material standards only, our earth forms so inconsiderable a part, 
reveals to us as everywhere existent the reign of law. Everywhere, 
from end to end of creation, as far as science has been able to 
explore it, we find in operation certain great forces—constant, 
inviolable, unalterable to any but a supernatural intervention; so 
inevitable is their action that we might well think them due to blind 
necessity were it not for the clear evidence they carry with them 
of a Supreme intelligence that originated and directs them. 

They permeate the whole of the material creation of God, and 
their operation is exercised in the minutest details of the great 
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work of His almighty hand. Take, for instance, the forces of at- 
traction and gravitation. By these the innumerable hosts of 
heavenly bodies are kept each in its one place and guided unerringly 
in their swift courses through space. It is these forces that keep 
this earth of ours safe in its yearly path about the sun; that give 
stability to the everlasting hills and keep the ocean within its bounds, 
that direct the courses of the rivers; and it is these same forces that 
poise the dewdrop upon the tenderest blade of grass and float the 
almost invisible silken thread woven by the most minute of insects. 
Borrowing a word from human and rational affairs, we term these 
forces “ laws,” by reason of their inevitableness and the strict obedi- 
ence given to them by the irrational part of creation. 

Now God has given man a certain power over these great forces, 
or “laws,” of nature. In our intelligence we possess a faculty 
nobler than all things that are merely material, a faculty that can 
explore the secrets of nature to a certain extent, and can turn its 
forces to our own uses and purposes. Look back upon the century 
that has passed. What wonderful conquests of natural forces has 
man’s intelligence made in that time; on sea and land, ashore and 
beneath the surface of the earth; and now has begun the conquest 
of the air, while that wondrous force called electricity can be di- 
rected at man’s will whithersoever he desires without the medium 
of any intervening substance between the sender and receiver! 

But how fatal is any mistake made by man in the use of these 
great forces; how dire the catastrophes that ensue upon any viola- 
tion of nature’s laws! How simply awful, for instance, would be the 
result of any general carelessness upon one of our great railway 
systems; how truly terrible, as it is, are the results now of any 
chance carelessness or error. Such error brings its own dreadful 
punishment and men shudder when they hear or read of the victims 
who pay with their lives for the mistake. 

And note, dear brethren, that it is these very forces whose rule 
has been disobeyed, it is these very same laws that have been vio- 
lated, which, working along their inevitable lines, bring down the 
punishment. 

Undoubtedly God often interferes to prevent these catastrophes 
in answer to prayer; and by the guardianship of the holy angels 
who minister to His redeemed prevents these fatal mistakes from 
being made, or from being made at a moment that would precipi- 
tate calamity; but when He willed to permit the error and the 
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calamity that follows upon it, that calamity is due to the laws of 
nature, the forces of nature following their appointed course. 

It does not belong to my subject to point out to you how those 
who suffer from such action of natural laws are often the gainers 
thereby in regard to the next life; nor how sometimes those things 
are a punishment for sin; how, too, they are part of the sad results 
of man’s original fall from grace, by which pain and disease and 
death entered into this world. I have brought the subject before 
you to illustrate what happens as the result of the violation of a 
higher law than the laws of nature. 

For, dear brethren, there is a higher law than those which govern 
the movements of the material universe; a law still more inevitable 
and unalterable than they; a law that God himself can not change— 
the eternal law of right and wrong: and even God can not change 
it, because that law is in His own divine nature—nay, it is His 
nature, it is Himself, for He Himself is eternal right, eternal justice, 
eternal holiness, eternal truth, and so the absolute standard and 
norm of truth and holiness and justice and right. 

And you will easily see, dear brethren, that these things—truth 
and justice and holiness and right—have to do with intelligence and 
will, and that if God has made creatures possessed of intellect and 
will, they are bound to know and to follow that supreme eternal 
standard of truth and of right, which is naught else than God 
himself. Conscience, even apart from divine revelation, teaches this 
to every child of man that has reached the use of reason, even 
though it be but to an elementary degree; for every child knows, 
by that inner monitor, that certain things are right and certain 
things wrong, and is aware of a standard of right and wrong that is 
recognized as binding and external to the human mind. 

And just as by investigation of the laws of nature we can see 
the inner meaning of the universe, and decry the real order and 
learning that are beneath outward phenomena, however chaotic and 
disordered they may seem, so, by listening to the voice of con- 
science and following its commands, we can decry the eternal law 
of God, a Jaw and rule that we feel to be imperative, revealing a 
supreme Lawgiver, to whom we feel that we and all others are 
strictly bound. 

And, dear brethren, if we have the teachings of science to enlighten 
us concerning the great laws and forces of the visible creation, so, 
too, we have the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, to make clearer 
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and to complete the teachings of conscience, and to guide us when, 
by reason of our fallen nature, we are in perplexity or doubt as to 
the straight path of our duty to our God. And to carry the parallel 
further, just as the violation by accident of the laws of nature in- 
evitably results in disaster, destruction and death; so, if the intelli- 
gent creatures of God, not now accidentally, but knowingly and 
willingly violate the eternal law of right and justice, putting them- 
selves consciously out of harmony with that law, that is to say, out 
of harmony with God, disaster, destruction and ruin of soul and 
body are the dreadful and irremediable consequence unless God him- 
self intervenes and gives a remedy. That disaster has happened to 
some of God’s creatures. It has happened to the multitude of fallen 
angels ; and in their case it was irreparable. They sinned with such 
light and knowledge, with such intensity of rebellious wilfulness, 
that God’s dread justice cast them off at once. The disaster hap- 
pened also to man, to the whole human race, who in the presence 
of Adam were put out of harmony with the eternal law. But man 
sinned through the suggestions of a crafty tempter, and with less 
perfection of knowledge; and for him a way of reparation has been 
found by the divine mercy. Nevertheless, though God in His good- 
ness did not cast us off utterly and finally, as He did the rebel angels, 
yet because of that fatal act of sin and disobedience, disaster came 
upon us; sin, misery, death, and all the evils of life entered into the 
world ; and many, alas, who refuse the salvation offered by the love 
of our heavenly Father and persist in their violation of His holy 
law to the end, bring upon themselves the inevitable eternal ruin 
that, if they would, they might have escaped. 

Yes, dear brethren, that is the final result of the violation of the 
eternal law. It is a misreading, a wilful misunderstanding of the 
meaning of life of which I spoke to you on Sunday last. It is a 
turning our backs upon that God for whom we were made, who 
alone can satisfy us; it is an act that, but for God’s merciful inter- 
vention, would have destroyed us for good and all the first time it 
was committed; an act that, unrepented of and persisted in, must 
and will bring about our eternal wrack and ruin. This, then, is the 
great evil of life, and its name is sin—mortal sin. 

What are all the other things we call evils—sorrow, disease, 
misery, poverty, death itself; what the ruin and destruction of the 
universe compared with the ruins of an immortal soul that has lost 
its way forever? What is a mistake about a natural law with its 
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temporal consequences compared with a wilful violation of God’s 
moral law and its eternal consequences? Those things—those tem- 
poral calamities are the afflictions of life of which I am to speak 
to you on a future occasion. They may be called evils when they 
lead to sin, and when they are regarded as the consequence of sin, 
whether of original sin, or of individual and actual sin; but it is 
their connection with sin that makes them evils. Sin is the supreme 
evil, and the cause, either remotely or directly, of all else to which 
we give the name of evil. 

Had it not been for original sin, the afflictions and miseries of 
life would never have existed. If we could do away with men’s 
actual sins now, the other evils of life would be immeasurably 
lessened. Take away from the world avarice, ambition, envy, anger, 
pride and lust, and it would be a different place. 

There are those in our days, as there have often been before, 
who hold out the hope of an earthly paradise, to be arrived at by 
the gradual evolution of the race, and helped on by political and 
economic measures. A few years ago they told us that it was at 
hand; now they say that it will take centuries, perhaps, to realize. 
But it is to come. The evils of life are to be abolished by a change 
in the political and material conditions of human society. God 
forbid that I should speak against any good political measures, or 
any just economic legislation that should be true reforms and 
should tend to the betterment of the lot of the downtrodden and 
oppressed. Such measures, indeed, are often a necessary preliminary 
to the spiritual betterment of the people; for as a man must live 
before he can philosophize, so, too, he must be freed from grinding 
anxiety as to how he shall gain his bread from one day to another 
before he can think of his soul. But political and economic changes 
do not go to the root of the matter; they do not effectively and 
completely, nor can they effectively or completely, deal with the 
real root of all evil, which is sin. Religion—true religion alone can 
do that; for only true religion can change men’s hearts; and only 
by changing men’s hearts can we remove sin. Not a misguided 
socialism which casts aside religion and leaves it altogether out of 
account in the proposed reorganization of society—not that, but an 
enlightened Christian individualism, that keeps the middle course 
between a slavish subjection of al! to the State and a proud inde- 
pendence of all community obligations, will lessen the evils of life, 
I say “lessen,” because God has not promised that they shall be 
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altogether done away till the new heavens and the new earth shall 
come. And the evils of life can be lessened, as they have been in 
times past and will be again, not by a binding and fettering of men’s 
individuality by State organization, but by their free obedience and 
willing association in the divine society instituted by Jesus Christ, 
the Christian Catholic Church, which affords to men the means of 
grace by which they may attain to the true higher individualism, 
holiness and goodness and the virtue of perfect divine charity, that 
is the strongest bond that can unite men one to another. 

The thought of hell, dear brethren, is an awful one. To some 
it is a difficulty; to those, that is, who have not the Catholic faith. 
But we must remember that hell essentially is the loss of God; and 
that the unrepentant sinner loses God by his own conscience and 
wholly wilful act; nay, more, he rejects God by his conscience and 
wilful act. Knowingly and willingly and persistently to the very 
end he violates the eternal law of right and wrong; and hell is the 
inevitable consequence. It is not merely a vindictive punishment. 
It is a mystery to us, because we can not fathom God’s nature, and, 
therefore, can not see sin as God sees it, nor perceive clearly the 
absoluteness of the opposition between sin and all that God is. But 
this is not an excuse for persistence in sin; for God has told us 
plainly what sin will bring us to. Could we see sin as God sees it, 
we should not be surprised at its involving eternity of punishment, 
but we should wonder that God could forgive it at all. 

If we would learn what an evil sin is, we must go to Jesus Christ. 
He, the All-merciful, who came to die for sinners, is obliged to 
denounce against them the awful sentence. “Depart ye cursed into 
everlasting fire.” He has warned us in the question, “What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his 
soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 

In the human life and character of Jesus, the Perfect Man, can 
be learned what the great evil of mortal sin is in the sight 
of the almighty God. That life is the most perfect created 
likeness of the divine perfections. Compare the life and ac- 
tions of a sinner with the life and actions of Jesus Christ, and 
you will begin to see the extreme of opposition between sin and 
all that God is; how God is supreme goodness, justice and purity, 
while sin is supreme badness, injustice, impurity; yes, and how sin 
is supreme un-reason; for it is the futile and impotent uprising of 
the creature against the eternal law of right and wrong that God is, 
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a law that must prevail. Kneel with Jesus in Gethsemane, and see 
what sin did; and learn what it must therefore be, since the horror 
of it thus laid in the very dust Him who made the heavens and the 
earth. Stand beneath the Cross of Jesus, and see the most innocent 
one that ever lived suffering the punishment of the most abandoned 
and incorrigible of criminals, and remember that sin is so great an 
evil that the Father thus punished it, demanding that vicarious 
penalty from the Son of His love. See the agonized mother, in 
speechless, nameless grief, embracing the lifeless body; looking at 
those glazed eyes that can not answer with the glance of love, those 
pallid lips that may not part in speech; and know that sin and sin 
alone of all things that we call evil had power to take that life away. 
And take consolation, take courage, rouse up your hope and your 
love, for He who saved the dying thief died also to save you, and 
offers you now His grace. Take His side against the great evil 
of life; fight sin in all its forms; fight it in yourselves, fight it in 
society, and that, under Christ, will be your remedy for all the 
evils of human life. 














PEDAGOGY AND CATECHETICS 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
I. THe MAtTrTer oF EDUCATION 


The field of pedagogy is as wide as the field of education. Its 
principles are intended to apply to everything which may be com- 
prised by the demand of full development in all branches of moral, 
intellectual and physical training. There is one body of principles 
which, though intended for begetting and sustaining the higher life 
of the soul, are of such a comprehensive nature that they must be 
consulted throughout the whole course of instruction, no matter 
how remotely it may seem to be connected with those essential 
truths. There are two agents even in moral, or strictly moral, 
teaching, which are inseparably united by nature. They are the mind 
and the will. The mind may be illuminated with the knowledge of 
all morality and so be ready in all emergencies to point out the 
path for deliberate action. This in itself is invaluable equipment, 
but more is needed. 

Men, from Adam down to the latest graduate in college lore, 
have known what to do, have known what they should do, have 
known how much depended on their doing it, have known that 
eternity hung upon their action, but they have refused submission 
and closed against themselves the gates of Paradise and shut them- 
selves out, and others, also, from the enjoyment of all the splendors 
within. This makes it evident that mind and will do not always 
harmonize, that mind is powerless against a will that is not strong 
enough, against a will that, if it is strong enough, prefers to select 
a road that mind imperiously condemns. A mind trained to know 
clearly what is right and what is wrong, is, beyond question, a 
treasure to be acquired and defended against all suggestions. Yet 
what is it without a will made unconquerable by a practise of acts 
so constant that habits are formed which render their possessor 
invulnerable, or endow the will with a resiliency, so active and so 
quick, that it springs back with a sudden bound to its native resolu- 
tion? “Cleave ye unto the Lord your God as you have done until 
this day. And then no man shall be able to resist you” (Josue 
xxiii, 8, 9). 

The Scripture uses strong language wherewith to express the 
force of habit, be it good or bad. “It is good for a man when he 
hath borne the yoke from his youth. He shall sit solitary and hold 
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his peace, because he hath taken it up upon himself” (Sam. iii, 27). 
“His bones shall be filled with the vices of his youth. Despairing, 
they have given themselves up to lasciviousness, unto the working 
of uncleanness, unto covetousness” (Ep. iv, 19). Scripture is 
only using its own words to tell us what observation and experience 
have made clear to all. Habit is a strong character when it drives 
along the narrow path, but a relentlessly cruel tyrant when it whips 
its victims along the broad road of iniquity. 

The question naturally comes to our lips: Where is the teacher, 
where is the pedagogue who is able to form will as well as mind? 
Alas, he sits at no desk, he lectures from no chair, he preaches 
from no pulpit. A man’s destiny is in his own hand and no man 
can force the will of another. There is a power, unseen as the 
winds of heaven are unseen, but palpable as those same airs are 
palpable, a power that can so light up the mien of vice that it be- 
comes hateful and all flee from it, that can so irradiate the face of 
virtue that the man will become enamored of its beauty and will 
give up all things in order to possess it. Need it be said that 
Christ is such a pedagogue, need it be said that the religion taught 
by this Church is so rich in resources that the reed shaken by the 
storm can be transformed into the forest monarch, that the weakest 
mortal may become strong with the strength of omnipotence and 
do deeds of integrity so marvelous as to bewilder humanity? 

No teacher can do this of himself—be he professor or priest. No 
mere professor has it in his power to accomplish it. The priest 
is by his vocation the one who brings first aid and last aid to those 
who are scorched by the blasts of the Babylonian furnace. Yet he, 
too, is powerless where the stricken ones refuse to be helped or, 
accepting help, do not follow conscientiously his prescriptions. 
There is not a wound of the soul for which the priest has not the 
medicaments, medicaments always efficacious to restore the debili- 
tated to vigor and to keep the vigorous strong. No matter how 
the soul-pestilence may rage, no matter what state of putrescence 
it may reduce its victims to, the healing power is always there for 
those who cry out in their distress. To say Sacraments, and all they 
mean, to the world at large, is to cast pearls before swine. To 
speak of the all-saving and all-satisfying Sacrifice is to invite 
ridicule and contempt. If the sick man be not trained from his 
very early childhood to know the dangers of his malady and to 
know to what physician he is to have recourse the priest will be 
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of little avail, and his last resource, so often so remedial, will be his 
own prayer, the prayer of his people, and above all the adorable 
oblation wherein the divine Victim pleads so eloquently to the 
Father in behalf of the feeble and the erring. 

However, fail or fail not, the priest has one command, it is among 
the essentials of his priesthood, and that is to go and teach. Educa- 
tion nowadays makes an exhausting and exhaustive demand on the 
efforts of society at large. It calls for an intimacy with the most 
intricate problems, for knowledge of the heavens and of the earth, 
and of the fulness thereof. ‘There is no height too steep for its 
climbing, no depth too deep for its fathoming, no areas too broad 
for its exploring. This is as it should be, but it is not enough. 
There will be no successful climbing, no searching fathoming, no 
profitable exploring if the North Star is not kept steadily in view, 
if the tremblings of the needle are not vigilantly watched. The 
North Star and the needle of all pedagogy is one little book: the 
Catechism; one little science: Catechetics. This seems to be an 
unjustifiable claim, yet, if these pages have tried to do anything, 
they have tried to help make clear that no court can lawfully throw 
this claim out, or refuse it consideration. 

Religious instruction should preside at the beginning, should 
domineer the progress and crown the completion of all pedagogy. 
Its matter is so comprehensive and so simple. Beginning with 
the most intelligible statements it advances to the highest virtues. 
It calls to its assistance all the experience of the world since the 
beginning. The Bible—the Old and New Testaments—the history 
of the ancient world and the story of Christ and His Redemption, 
of the kingdom of God and of the kingdoms of the world, with their 
vicissitudes, these chronicles are its handmaidens. It is neither 
inspired nor sterile, this study. The thorough Catechist, whether in 
the room where prayers alone are rehearsed, or in the lecture room 
where questions affecting humanity and as broad as time and eter- 
nity are discussed, must necessarily be a man whose place among 
the learned is a high, and very high indeed. Who more eloquent, 
who more at home in the palpitating problems of their day than the 
fathers and doctors of the Church? Yet their labors were Catecheti- 
cal labors and their chiefest triumphs were in the sphere of 
Catechetics. 
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II. THe CHILDREN 


The children are everywhere, some of them like flowers. God 
bless them! Some of them like weeds. God pity them! The fact 
that they are everywhere, in every clime, under every sky, in every 
environment, calls for both exultation and lamentation. They are 
subject to all kinds of pressure. Some are loved and cared for. 
Some are neglected. Some are well nourished, others are starving. 
Starvation is working havoc and death among them, even in cities 
where there is untold wealth and where what the lavish throw 
away in the satiety of their abundance would spread banquets for 
the hungry and furnish ample raiment to the naked. The child 
is so helpless and, therefore, calls for vigilant helpfulness ; the child 
is so rich in promises and hence calls for intelligent development ; 
the child is so important, and hence where neglect is criminal who- 
soever is privy to the iniquity can not have retribution sufficient 
meted out to him on this round of earth of ours. 

Because of all this the Master has said in one of his intensest 
moments: “He that shall scandalize one of these little ones that 
believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone should be 
hanged about his neck, and that he should be drowned in the depth 
of the sea.” “See that you despise not one of these little ones, 
for I say to vou that their angels in heaven always see the face of 
my Father who is in heaven.” The Lord emphasized two mandates 
in behalf of children: they must not be despised, they must not be 
scandalized. No matter how man forgets them they are not for- 
gotten of the angels nor of the Father. Whoso infringes either or 
both injunctions has the angels and the Father and the judgment 
to come to answer. 

Wonderfully championed are the children. Their guardians and 
protection are the angels and the Father. What a beautiful and 
what an inspiring gradation: the children, the angels, the Father! 
There is joy over one sinner doing penance. If so, what jubilation 
over one man, one woman leaping into the arena of the child-world 
and doing battle for their rights and for their privileges! How 
noble the office of pedagogue and how grand the vocation of the 
men, the whole world over, who have spurned all bribes, every in- 
ducement, to devote in chastity and poverty and obedience all their 
energies in behalf of the child! Yea, and, outside of the cloister, 
what eulogy is high enough for those whose endeavors and the work 
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of whose existence are the patient, wearing, toilsome and some- 
times so disheartening task of informing the tender mind of the 
young? 

Nothing in the way of effort reacts so potently as teaching. What 
the teacher has the child wins, and again, all that the child gains 
is given back with usury to the teacher. Verily the reward is a 
hundredfold and more, rendered in so many unseen ways in this 
life. What blessings come down that wonderful ladder, the steps 
of which are the children and the angels, and, bending over all, the 
Father! When we consider we really cease to wonder. The child 
means so much to the world, to the angels, to the Father. 


“Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrows come with years? 


They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that can not stop their tears.” 


The call of the children is booming like the wailing of ocean 
through all the stretches of space. The call is a moaning, because 
they have none to lead them to the heights whence they come and 
where they belong, because they are stripped of their heaven-given 
right, because their minds are caged when they should be free, be- 
cause their souls are starved and stunted when they should be 
seated at the tables on which are spread the banquets for the sons 
and for the daughters of the King. 

Who are the torturers, aye, and the murderers? Sometimes 
the parents. Sometimes? Who can say how often? When 
the son swore, Burton tells us, Diogenes struck the father. He 
knew, as we all know, that not the son, but the father was an- 
swerable. Sometimes, and again how often, the teachers are to 
blame! It is hard to undo the harm which fathers and mothers 
work, but if the corrective can be administered, who may depre- 
cate the mission of the teacher? The Saviour was so solicitous 
about the child because before His mind, clearly manifested, was 
the significance of the child. Children are the material out of 
which the Creator purposed that His bones and His cities and His 
countries, and His peoples and His nations and His world should 
be built. 

What a world it would be if so much childhood were not 
neglected, were not dwarfed, were not rendered unfit for the up- 
rearing of the palace which the Maker intended should be so mag- 
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nificent! The children are the citizens of the future, those into 
whose hands will be committed all the interests of humanity, those 
in whose power it will be to enshrine or deface the image of God 
in morals, in laws, in everything that contributes to progress or 
retrogression. The simple child that lightly draws its breath is 
all that and more to God. That simple child is the realization of 
all the sublime purposes of creation, that simple child is an unit 
of order or of disorder, of law or of anarchy, of happiness or 
misery, of failure or of success for himself and for all the world. 

Wo! unto him that interferes in any way, directly or indirectly, 
with the child who represents God’s views on the race! The child 
meant all that to the angels. For them he is a hoped-for member 
of their heavenly circle. They are expectant of a day in which he 
will join their ranks and be proclaimed a citizen among the celestial 
choirs. Wo! because of the angels, wo to him who by neglect or 
wilful speech or action renders hopeless this expectation of the 
angels. For all this must the children be cultivated as no flower - 
or rare growth is cultivated and guarded as no rare gem is guarded. 
The whole world is, and should be, laid under tribute for them. 
For them should be procured the most costly institutions and schools, 
the most skilful, the most competent trainers. For them must 
legislations construct laws that have no loophole through which any 
right or privilege of theirs might fall and be lost, or in any way 
diminished. For them must systems be devised full of attraction, 
full of light for the mind and warmth for the heart. From their 
privileged circle must be banished all error, all dishonesty, all in- 
sincerity. Into their atmosphere only what is purest must pene- 
trate, the purest among men and women and what is most incor- 
ruptible in doctrine. 

The pedagogy which cannot guarantee all this for the child must 
be whipped out of the land and the pedagogue who would break 
through this guarantee for any evil minded cupidity of his own, 
or for his own vanity, or for any low motive, should be stripped of 
his scepter and forever banished to some ultimate Siberia. 

This is the Christian idea of teachership. This is pedagogy which 
becomes baptized in the healing waters of religion, has in it the 
germs of moral, intellectual and physical culture, without which the 
children may never see the face of the Father. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of the Supreme Pontiff. 


Letter of thanks to the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore 
for the tokens of affection given by the bishops, priests 
and people of the United States to the Holy See and the 
Roman Pontiff. 

Letter of praise to the Archbishop of Westminster upon 
the successful conclusion of the Eucharistic Congress in 
London. This letter contains special commendation of 
the zeal and work of the Duke of Norfolk. 


From the Congregation of Rites. 


Decision declaring that the anniversary Mass of Re- 
quiem demanded by the rubrics must be said each year 
for the soul of the bishop who last ruled over the diocese. 
This does not include a bishop who had been administrator, 
and who before his death had been transferred to another 
diocese. 


From the Congregation of Indulgences. 


Three hundred days granted to all for the recitation of 
the invocation, “O Sacred Heart of Jesus, I know thy 
love for me.” Three hundred days for the recitation of 
the prayer, “O Heart of Love, in thee do I place all my 
trust, for I am filled with a fear because of my weakness, 
but because of thy loving goodness to me I am full of 
hope.” 

Three hundred days indulgence can be gained by all 
reciting the following, “Mother of love, of sorrow and of 
mercy, pray for us.” 

Plenary indulgence granted to all who are present at 
the devotion of the seven Saturdays in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin (de Mercede), upon the usual conditions 
of Confession, Communion and prayer for the intention 
of the supreme Pontiff. 
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Members of the National Temperance Crusade in Ire- 
| land may gain the following indulgences: Plenary, on the 
day of entrance into the society, once a month on the 
day of general Communion, on the titular feast of the 

church, the feast of St. Patrick, Easter Sunday, Christ- 

’ mas, and New Year’s day, also at the hour of death. Par- 
tial—three hundred days for attendance at the meetings 
of the society, and the same for every good work offered 
for the welfare of the society. 

The several decades of the rosary of the seven joys of 
the Blessed Virgin may now be said separately without 
loss of the usual indulgence, provided the whole be said 
within the limits of the natural day. 

¢ Soldiers may invest themselves with the scapular of 
our Lady of Mount Carmel, and may gain the usual indul- 
gences, if the scapular be previously blest and some pray- 
ers in honor of the Blessed Virgin be recited. This 
even in the absence of any priest. 


From the Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith. 


The decree “Ne temere” becomes operative in China 
on Easter Sunday, 1909. 

Mass stipends for the Oriental churches must be sent 
’ to the apostolic delegates of that region, or to the bishops 
having ordinary jurisdiction. They can not be sent to lay 
people for transmission to priests; nor to the priests of 
the region; nor to the superiors of religious congrega- 
tions; nor to prelates who are titular bishops or vicars 
of the patriarchs. 

The parish priests of France were permitted by the 
holy Father to offer the Sacrifice of the Mass on Sunday, 
November 22d, in behalf of souls of the faithful departed 
who were unjustly deprived of the suffragia to which 
they were entitled by foundations of Masses recently sup- 
pressed by the French government. 

By this decree pastors were dispensed from the obli- 
gation of saying Mass on that day pro populo. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





GIVING HOLY COMMUNION ON HOLY SATURDAY 


In a certain parish church in a large city it has been the practise 
for many years to distribute holy Communion to the faithful during 
the solemn Mass on holy Saturday. Some priests maintain that 
this practise is forbidden by the Church, while others contend that 
it is lawful. Both sides appeal to authorities in support of their 
contention. What seems to you to be the truth of the matter? 
Is it lawful to give holy Communion to the faithful on holy Satur- 
day? 

Answer: It may be asked whether it be lawful to give holy Com- 
munion to any and all of the faithful who present themselves during 
the Mass on holy Saturday, and whether it be lawful to give holy 
Communion to the faithful after the Mass on that day. And finally, 
in case the Mass were postponed until a late hour on holy Saturday, 
would it be permitted to give holy Communion before the Mass, 
even very early, holy Saturday morning? 

First, as to the lawfulness of giving holy Communion during the 
Mass or after the Mass on holy Saturday. It is impossible to say 
with absolute certainty whether it be lawful or not. Pope Benedict 
XIV maintained that it was not lawful (cf. De sacrificio Missae, 
l. itt, ch. 18). In our own day Cardinal Gasparri, one of the greatest 
living canonists, maintains that it is not lawful, except where there 
exists an immemorial custom. On the other hand, there are eminent 
authors who claim that it is lawful to give holy Communion to any 
and all of the faithful on holy Saturday. Let us examine a little more 
minutely these conflicting opinions. 

It is certainly forbidden to distribute holy Communion on good 
Friday, except as viaticum, because good Friday is a non-liturgical 
day (dies aliturgicus), on which it is forbidden to say Mass or to 
give holy Communion. Now, some authors, as Cardinal Gasparri, 
extend the prohibition to holy Saturday also. “Similis prohibitio (as 
on good Friday) sed minus gravis, est pro sabbato sancto; nimirum 
juxta antiquam disciplinam in sabbato sancto fidelibus sacra com- 
munio non distribuebatur, cum hic dies esset aliturgicus, et fideles 
tantum in Missa communicare solerent. Haec disciplina etiam hodie 
servanda est” (Gasparri, De s. Euch., n. 1090). 

That is to say, according to Cardinal Gasparri, the faithful did 
not communicate until the Mass on holy Saturday, which was not 
celebrated until the night between holy Saturday and Easter Sun- 
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day ; because holy Saturday, like good Friday, being a non-liturgical 
day, it was forbidden to say Mass or to give holy Communion on 
that day. The Mass that is now celebrated holy Saturday morn- 
ing, really belongs to Easter Sunday morning, but has been gradu- 
ally advanced, until now it is celebrated holy Saturday morning. 
Now it is maintained that when the Mass that originally was cele- 
brated in the night between holy Saturday and Easter Sunday, 
was advanced to holy Saturday morning, the character of the day, 
which is non-liturgical, was not changed, and therefore the faithful 
may not receive holy Communion on holy Saturday. Although the 
Mass was advanced, the holy Communion was not advanced, and its 
distribution therefore on that day is not permitted. An exception, 
of course, is made for those places where a custom has grown up 
of giving holy Communion. But where the custom does not exist 
from time immemorial, the practise is forbidden. Gasparri cites 
the reply of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, September 22, 1837, 
to prove that while holy Communion is allowed in such places where 
the custom exists of distributing it on holy Saturday, still as a rule 
it is forbidden: 

“Proposito dubio, 2 cum orationes tam praecedentes quam sub- 
sequentes communionem Missae sabbati sancti loquantur in numero 
plurali, hinc quaeritur utrum liceat in eadem Missa post com- 
munionem celebrantis Eucharistiam ministrare fidelibus et praeser- 
tim cum particulis in eadem Missa consecratis ;” S. R. C. reposuit: 
“ad 2um: Negative, nisi adsit consuetudo.” But to this it must be 
answered that in the latest edition of the authentic decrees of the 
Congregation of Rites, this particular decree is omitted. 

On March 22, 1806, the Congregation of Rites being asked: “An 
liceat in sabbato sancto inter Missarum solemnia sacram Eucharis- 
tiam fidelibus distribuere, et num per eandem sumptionem sacrae 
communionis praeceptum paschale adimpleatur ;’ S. R. C. reposuit: 
“Affirmative ad utrumque.” While this answer of the Congregation 
of Rites would seem to decide the question in favor of Communion 
on holy Saturday, in reality it does not, because an immemorial 
custom of distributing holy Communion to the faithful on holy 
Saturday existed in the diocese to which this decree was issued. 
However, the decree does seem to favor the opinion that it is lawful 
to give holy Communion to the faithful on holy Saturday, because, 
although issued in reply to a request for information from a place 
where the custom existed of giving holy Communion on holy Satur- 
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day, nevertheless the decree abscinds altogether from the fact that 
such a custom existed. 

In former times, when the Mass that is now said on holy Saturday 
morning was said in the night between holy Saturday and Easter 
Sunday, it is certain that the faithful received holy Communion 
in it. The Roman ordo I, which gives the rites followed in or about 
the time of Pope Gregory the Great, A. D. 600, says: “Regarding 
little children it is provided that after they have been baptized (on 
holy Saturday) they shall take no food nor shall they be nursed 
until they have received the Sacrament of the body of Christ, and 
every day during Easter week, they shall go to Mass and their 
parents shall make the offering for them, and they shall all commu- 
nicate.” “Illud autem de parvulis providendum est, ut postquam 
baptizati fuerint, nullum cibum accipiant, nec lactentur, antequam 
communicent sacramenta corporis Christi, et omnibus diebus septi- 
manae Paschae, ad Missas procedant, et parentes eorum offerant pro 
ipsis et communicent omnes” (Mabillon, Musaeum italicum, tom. 
ii, p. 28). 

As the Mass was gradually advanced until it is now said on holy 
Saturday morning, it seems but reasonable to conclude that the 
Communion of the faithful, which took place in it, was advanced 
also and that at present it is lawful to give holy Communion to the 
faithful in the Mass or after it, on holy Saturday, since it is lawful 
to say Mass at all on that day, and since the holy Communion is not 
forbidden by any positive law or decree of the Sacred Congregation. 

As we have just stated, Gasparri and others deny that the Com- 
munion of the faithful was advanced with the Mass on holy Satur- 
day, and maintain that holy Saturday is still a non-liturgical day, 
dies aliturgicus, as far as holy Communion is concerned, but there 
seems to be no positive evidence available in support of their con- 
tention. 

In the sacramentary of Pope Gelasius, which dates back to the end 
of the fifth century, the Rite of the Mass for holy Saturday is ex- 
plained. The prayers of the Mass of holy Saturday, as therein con- 
tained, presuppose that hosts were offered by the neophytes and 
that the faithful communicated. The secreta of the Mass explicitly 
supposes hostias a renatis oblatas fuisse et fideles communicasse. 
And the post-communio of the Mass says: “Praesta, quaesumus, 
omnipotens Deus, ut, divino murere satiati, et sacris mystertis inno- 
vemur, et moribus.” 
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In the Mass for holy Saturday, as contained in the Roman Missal, 
the secreta supposes that oblationes hostiarum have been made by 
the faithful; and it must reasonably be supposed that these hosts 
were Offered in order that they might be consecrated and received 
in holy Communion. The post-communio of this Mass supposes 
others besides the celebrant of the Mass sacramentis paschalibus 
satiatos esse. 

Against Benedict XIV, who says that the custom of not receiving 
holy Communion on holy Saturday is common throughout the 
Church, it is maintained that the custom is not general. There are 
many cities and dioceses where the custom of receiving holy Com- 
munion on holy Saturday has been established from time immemo- 
rial, “ut quotannis ego fieri video hic in civitate Parisiensi,” says 
Father Many, S.S., Professor of Canon Law at S. Sulpice, Paris 
(Praelectiones de Missa, p. 315). 

Many authors, as Merati, Cavalieri, St. Alfonsus, etc., say that 
where there is question of acts within the discretion of the agent, 
that is to say of acts that may be performed or omitted as one 
pleases, the omission of the act, even if continued for a long time, 
does not establish a custom against the act, unless the act was dis- 
continued expressly for the purpose and with the intention of creat- 
ing an obligation to discontinue the act. Such an intention is never 
taken for granted, but must be proven to have existed. To prove 
it, however, is extremely difficult. 

“Quando agitur de actibus mere facultativis, id est, qui ad libitum 
poni vel omitti possunt, ut est communio in sabbato sancto, omissio 
actuum, etiam per longum tempus protracta, non inducit consuetu- 
dinem, nisi omittantur cum intentione inducendae obligationis, quae 
difficile demonstratur et nunquam praesumitur” (ibid. p. 316. Reif- 
fenstuhl, in tit. De consuetudine, n. 129-130). 

Therefore, although it may be true that there exists in many 
places a custom of not receiving holy Communion on holy Saturday, 
nevertheless we are not warranted in attaching to such a custom 
a binding force, neither in the places where the custom does not 
exist, nor even for the districts where it does exist. 

O’Kane, in his treatise on the rubrics, p. 290, considering the 
various decrees of the Congregation of Rites on this matter, en- 
deavors to reconcile their apparent contradictions by saying that 
holy Communion may be freely administered on holy Saturday after 
Mass, but not during Mass, unless there be a custom in favor of it. 
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It can not, however, he continues, be administered before Mass, as 
the permission does not extend to this, and the rubrics of the missat 
clearly suppose that before Mass there are no particles consecrated, 
except those reserved for the sick. Nor is the ciborium brought 
back to the tabernacle until after the Mass. 

With this latter statement, that holy Communion should not be 
given before the Mass on holy Saturday, we fully agree. No au- 
thority justifies such a practise, and furthermore it is not in keeping 
with the rubrics of the Mass for the day. 

Father Noldin, S.J., says: 

“Licet autem hac die sacram communionem distribuere fidelibus 
etiam ad satisfaciendum pracepto paschali, tum intra missam 
solemnem, tum extra eam, non tamen ante sonum campanarum ; 
etenim post cantatum Gloria, cessat prohibitio distribuendi s. com- 
munionem fidelibus” (De Euch., n. 202). 

This is not altogether correct, because the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites of March 22, 1806, to which he appeals for 
his assertion that Communion may be given during the Mass and 
after it, on holy Saturday, was issued to a parish where the custom 
existed for a long time, and the second decree of the Congregation 
of Rites, July 28, 1821, which he cites says nothing about holy Com- 
munion on holy Saturday. 

To sum up, therefore, we think that it is not permitted to give 
holy Communion to the faithful before the Mass on holy Saturday. 
There is no doubt but that holy Saturday was formerly a non- 
liturgical day on which it was forbidden to say Mass or to com- 
municate the faithful. The Mass, however, of holy Saturday night, 
being advanced to holy Saturday morning, is the only reason for 
advancing the Communion of the faithful that was given in it. 
It would seem to follow, therefore, that the Communion should not 
be advanced to an earlier hour than the Mass itself. This is also in 
keeping with the rubrics of the Mass of holy Saturday, and there 
is no decree of the Congregation of Rites authorizing it. 

But the same cannot be said against distributing holy Communion 
to the faithful during the Mass, or after it. No decree of the 
Sacred Congregation positively forbids it. It is clearly permitted 
wherever the custom prevails of giving it. In fact the decree of 
March 22, 1806, may be construed, and by some is construed, so 
as to permit it, whether the custom exist or not. Therefore, in 
practise we consider it lawful to give holy Communion during the 
Mass, and after the Mass, on holy Saturday, but not before it. 
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